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E THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S message to Congress shows that determination to back her words with deeds will have an enormously 


i he, at any rate, has realised the simple truth that an heartening effect in all parts of the free world. 
emergency requires emergency measures to deal with it. 
n> In many ways the message is less remarkable for the Sabotage ? 
(ile immediate demands which it makes of the American people, con- . , . 
rs 7 ; Pd ae _ Sty Accusations of sabotage should be very circumspectly considered 
siderable though these are, than for the unspecified demands which hofiece than cew tesniied slant in tis Gieoen ete dee 
; efore / are bandied abo ress—or ; ; 
te it assumes may be made at an appropriate moment in the future ; ‘ i “ y a. a 
-< as Get ceenein an the Cl te x te os ee en ie that matter. But the Admiralty has now gone back on its original 
- S : : P statement and admitted the possibility of sabotage in connection 
ie American armed forces to meet their growing obligations. He made with the Portsmouth explosions last Saturday ; there appear also to 
a e Portsma explosions last Sz ay ; ar als 
ao effort to be precise about the extent or rate of increase which ; ; iia ea od : ; 
ing ’ P : me : have been strange goings-on in some of His Majesty’s ships recently, 
e this will mean, though the amount involved, $10,000 million, shows ; - : 
ir ; 3 é ; “gr so that the public imagination is bound to have a happy time 
b that something considerable is envisaged. The effects of this vast. 7 ; “ : , 
ed : , imagining the worst. But even exercises of the imagination are 
: , additional expenditure on the American economy are certain to alg “i : , pegs: 
ine i, eels anit eaten tats ol oink Dee ot hs 83 profitable if they follow certain rules, and there are some 
sed pee 9 9 ie a eee ee — known facts about sabotage in general which ought to be borne in 
bn mobilisation must inevitably follow. In its present condition : - bai - 
set : 1 : . mind. In the first place, sabotage is an art which has to be learned. 
n American industry is technically as well as psychologically fitted it may be unfortunate that during the war a great many energetic 
to cope with the new situation it is being asked to meet. The : : Te ; Brig 
LE f : Ce ¥ 4 : young men in this country did learn a great deal about it, but 


President described it as running at a record rate, and it is also 


he risk at this knowledge would be put to wrong uses wa 
true that it has learned a lot about quick conversion both during the risk tha : irtegts - ould be put & a ee “ 


z ihe Gate end le: is Ge a kas aden Gan one that had to be taken. It is, of course, possible for an amateur 
“ : . Fj : to try his hand at sabotage, and he may be successful, but he is 
i will, naturally, not welcome the return of Government-controlled . “% y : 
p. ' more likely not to be. In the second place, there is reasonable 
, priorities and allocation of materials, but their reimposition has : ' : 
~ he. samme tae au tink Miah le actual mii olak tment supposition that when something goes inexplicably wrong in the 
~ eet e ( oO 1ong é Cir actuy eturi é ove . . . 
be less galling ti at hee oumerte : yi Navy it is at least as likely to be the result of design as of accident. 
e less galling than had been expected vets : yas 
This is even more true of naval establishments on shore, where 





RK 
So far the President has asked nothing that the American people ; 
ng precautions against accidents are as thorough as ingenuity and 
is not prepared to give him. He has, from the first moment of the i “Wis 
nd t : discipline can make them. In the third place, it is a fair assumption 
Korean crisis until now, managed to embody and direct public ; 
¢ f that if a fifth-column gesture was planned against our defence 
opinion. In the present mood of the country there are almost no - a ae 
- , Seal os forces, the Navy (which is actively engaged in Korea) would be a 
sacrifices which would not be acceptable if they helped to pay off : sth 
: - good target and the present moment opportune. But all this does 
the Korean score. Only a part of the new defence expenditure, * . ‘ 
74 ' : : . not add up to sabotage; all that it does mean is that, more’s the 
iowever, is earmarked for Korea. The bulk of it must be dis- : . 
: ae ¢ <a , pity, the idea of sabotage is not unreasonable 
and yuted among the other danger-points, of which Europe remains . 
‘ the most urgent. All those parts of the world affected by American ,,, , ° 
EL _ a , 
Ss ulitary guarantees—Western Europe, Greece, Turkey and Persia rhe Big Lie 
> anxious to avoid the fate of Korea: their hope is to be protected, No student either of psychology or of sociology can fail to be 
rat to be liberated. The fighting in Korea has given rise to many _ interested in Senator McCarthy, upon whose ambitious attempts to 
loubts about the adequacy of the American forces to meet their pollute decisively the atmosphere—seldom very limpid for very 


lespread obligations, and, though the analogy with Korea is  long—of public life in America a Senate investigating commissioa 
1ot altogether a fair one, since the integrity of the peninsula had has reported this week. The commission’s majority report, signed 
never been formally guaranteed, the latest evidence of America’s by its three Democratic members, described his far-flung allega 
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tions (he claimed, for instance, that there were 205 Communists in 
the State Department) as “a fraud and a hoax perpetrated on the 
Senate of the United States and the American people.” In a 
minority report Senator Lodge fought a not very honourable rear- 
guard action on behalf of the Republican Party, to which he and 
Senator McCarthy belong, but his object was rather to besmirch 
his political opponents than to whitewash Senator McCarthy. 
Senator Hickenlooper, the other Republican member of the com- 
mission, virtually boycotted its proceedings. To all this Senator 
McCarthy, little daunted, replied with an hysterical counter-blast mn 
the worst possible taste. What he has done, and will presumably 
continue to do, is to attack American society on what is perhaps 
its weakest flank. It is because so many Americans hardly trust each 
other at all that even their most fantastic witch-hunts are followed 
by so large a field ; and from a long-term point of view the effect 
of Senator McCarthy's somewhat degrading antics may be salutary. 
They have caused a minor crise de confiance in the State Depart- 
ment and elsewhere, but they have done little more ; and in the 
process they have shown how vulnerable American political life is 
to what the investigating commission called “the big lie.” The 
American public, for all its volatility, learns lessons comparatively 
quickly ; and its reaction, if anything of the sort occurs again, may 
well be “ Once bitten, twice shy.” For it certainly has been bitten. 


Groundnut Revision 

So the groundnut scheme is to go on-—but not as the groundnut 
scheme. Mr. Maurice Webb on Tuesday was anxious to make 
clear that so far he was giving only “my own very general and 
tentative view of the ultimate future of this scheme,” but nobody 
believes that he was not in fact giving the view of the Cabinet 
and of those new brooms now sweeping some rather squalid corners 
of Tanganyika. The vast complex of men, money and materials 
built up over four years could not, obviously, be scrapped, and it 
is to be turned over to a general programme of colonial agricultural 
development broader in scope and longer in its realisation than the 
original misconceived plan. Many are disappointed that Mr. Webb 
did not announce at once that the Colonial Office was taking over 
the scheme’s assets and their control, and that he could not promise 
details of the revised programme before October. But he is right 
n refusing to be rushed—how much might have been retrieved had 
his predecessor been as patient!—and it will be surprising if October 
does not also see a change in command. But those who wish to 
see the Colonial Office take over might ponder in the meantime 
on the excessive burdens that that Ministry is already carrying, and 
en the feeling in the African colonies, justified or not, that it is 
often out of touch with local conditions: it may well be that the 
Tanganyika Government or the Colonial Development Corporation 
would be a more appropriate pilot. Meanwhile, the demands for 
a Royal Commission or similar public enquiry smack too much of 
the kind of political sniping that could properly be silenced for a 
space ; there is a working party already examining agricultural 
possibilities in the field, management and accounting systems have 
been overhauled, and the new men at the top command greater 
confidence than those they have replaced. They should be allowed 
a clear field for their own investigations, recommendations and 
reforms, unimpeded by other bodies whose main function would 
necessarily be the provision of more material for more inquests. 


Monarch of Arabia 

The capture of Riad fifty (Moslem) years ago, which Ibn Saud 
and his subjects have been celebrating this week, was an act of 
inspired buccaneering. By it Ibn Saud seized the imagination of 
bis contemporaries and began the slow conquest of the Arabian 
peninsula which was ultimately to bring Jim fame, wealth and 
honour. Fifty years is a long period of power, and the congratula- 
tions which have been showered on the king in the last few days 
will naturally have encouraged speculation as to what is going to 
happen when he dies or becomes incapacitated from ruling. He 
has, & is true, gone against tradition to the extent of nominating 
one of his sons as his heir; but will the succession be universally 








accepted ? Will his defeated rivals, notably the Hashemites and 
the Rashidis, stage a comeback ? Will the kingdom split into its 
age-old provincial divisions ? What form will the diplomatic inter- 
vention (if any) of Britain, the United States, Egypt and the other 
Arab States take ? What about the oil companies? All these 
questions start a chain of largely fruitless guesswork, but they are 
nonetheless legitimate, for the union of Arabia, to which we have 
now become accustomed, 1s in fact the creation of one man, and 
has been kept in being solely by the force of one man’s personality, 
Whatever emerges after Ibn Saud’s death, the pattern is bound to 
be different from that of today. If it had not been for the enormous 
revenues which now flow in from oil royalties there can be no 
doubt that even Ibn Saud would have been unable to continue 
governing his kingdom on the lines of traditional paternalism which 
he instinctively favours. Today in Arabia there are still no secular 
courts, hardly any civil service, and no public accounting. There 
are, it is true, aeroplanes, motor-cars and telephones, to shock the 
more orthodox of this most orthodox monarch’s subjects, but the 
West and its ways have not yet been allowed to break down the 
religious and tribal bases of society. How much longer can the 
huge barren peninsula of Arabia (and the oil beneath it) remain 
insulated from the contaminating world ? Not longer than the life 
of the great king. 


The Coal Danger 

The fuel crisis of 1947 was preceded by several months of 
dangerously low coal stocks during which experts and other authori- 
ties issued frequent warnings of trouble ahead—punctuated with 
curious bouts of optimism on the part of the “ other authorities.” 
A hard winter very quickly showed that the dangers were real. 
During the present year distributed stocks of coal have been running 
well below the 1949 levels, and warnings have been pronounced 
regularly by Ministers and officials, including, last week-end, both 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and Lord Hyndley, the chairman of the 
National Coal Board. The parallel with 1946 was_ further 
strengthened by the Minister of Fuel and Power's curiously 
optimistic account of progress in the House of Commons last week. 
Must it now be completed by ice and snow when the winter comes ? 
The answer is probably that another complete breakdown will be 
avoided. The main danger may be even more serious—not the 
sudden but salutary shock of disaster, but, a slow wearing away of 
sales and production accompanied by a slow rise in prices. There 
is something of poetic justice about the decision of the Dutch 
Government, within a few weeks of the Coal Board’s admission that 
it made its 1949 profit by exporting coal at high prices, that the 
prices are now too high to be borne, that the subsidy on coal im- 
ported into Holland must be cut, and that the lower grades would 
probably be obtained in future from Germany. The first test of 
the British coal-mining industry is that of total production, on 
which it has fallen short. The second test is that of cost, on which 
it is also falling short. The third test is that of modernisation and 
mechanisation, by which both low production and high cost could 
be remedied, though not quickly ; and on that we shall hear more 
when the long-awaited development plan comes out. There is no 
room for complacency anywhere. 


Broken Paper Promises 

The Newsprint Supply Company, Limited, which on Monday 
issued a statement setting out the miserable story of newsprint 
supplies in the past six months, is no doubt capable of looking after 
itself. And since one of its suggestions to the Board of Trade 
for remedying the latest shortage of newsprint for newspapers is 
the limitation of supplies to periodicals, it can hardly have expected 
those periodicals, of which the Speetator is one, to look after it. In 
suggesting to the Board of Trade that there should be (a) a renewal 
of newsprint imports from Canada, (b) a limit to exports of news- 
print and (c) a limit to consumption by the periodicals, it invited 
a reply from the Government—whose lack of sympathy for both 
newspapers and periodicals hus been a fairly constant post-war 
factor—passing over the first two suggestions and accepting the 
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third. And that was precisely the reply it received from the 
President of the Board of Trade in the Commons on Tuesday. But 
such ineptitudes apart, it must be very plainty asserted that the 
Newsprint Supply Company knows what it wants and has been 
perfectly consistent in its attempts to get what it wants, whereas the 
Board of Trade, which is supposed to control newsprint supplies 
through its rationing of imports, exports and dollars, has hesitated, 
shirked long-term decisions, procrastinated and generally behaved 
in an insufferable manner. The result has been that contracts with 
the Canadian mills have been broken ; dollar supplies which were 
refused when newsprint could be readily obtained at a satisfactory 
price are now, after much shilly-shallying, to be granted on a small 
scale when supplies are tight owing to the revival of American 
demand ; and the British public is going to have to put up once 
more with smaller papers. Once again the emptiness of the Govern- 
ment’s pretence of “ planning” is exposed, unless by planning is 
meant a species of interference with the Press through the control 
of paper supplies, which would never be tolerated if it took the 
more Open form of censorship. 


Schools and Teachers 


If the general level of education in this country was lower the 
task of the educationist would be easier ; if there was more agree- 
ment as to what was wrong, there could be more concerted effort 
to put it right. Speakers in the Commons debate on education 
on Monday seemed to be generally agreed on two points: that the 
country needs more schools and more teachers. They also seemed 
to agree that it was as important to make a child happy as to fill 
him or her with knowledge (perhaps on the well-known analogy 
that you get better milk from contented cows). But beyond this 
there was a range of disagreement, covering the whole field of 
curriculum, building, standards and objectives and educational theory. 
This is surely a healthy sign, since the more controversy there* is 
at the centre the less danger there is of the dead hand of uniformity 
spreading its blight over the schools. As things are shaping now it 
looks as though the Ministry of Education is going to have its work 
cut out to maintain uniformity in even the basic essentials—schools 
and teachers. The chances are that what Mr. Hardman politely 
referred to as “the general situation ” will intervene to cut down 
the 1,150,000 new school places which the Ministry hoped to have 
provided for the six years ending in 1953, and, of course, to curtail 
the present building programme. But while cuts in building may 
be inevitable, and may therefore have to be put up with, there can 
never be the same excuse for parsimony where the teachers are 
concerned. Indeed, the prospect of building cuts makes the recruit- 
ment of the best teachers an even more urgent affair. 


The Road Slaughter 


Lord Lucas, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport, told the House of Lords on Tuesday that the Govern- 
ment hoped shortly to be able “to introduce regulations that will 
give embodiment to the best advice and the best scientific practice 
at our command.” He produced this comprehensive (and some- 
what imprecise) promise after a debate in which a number of peers 
had produced comprehensive (and sometimes imprecise) mostrums 
for dealing with the appalling slaughter that goes on, day in and 
day out, on the roads. It is hard by now to produce an original 
emedy ; special traffic courts, compulsory use of pedestrian cross- 
ings, fiercer prison sentences, road-worthiness tests for vehicles and 
so on, have all been sponsored for many years. But none of them 
have been tried Lord Reading pointed out with a certain amount 
of justice that, for all its feverish activity, the Government had 
passed no legislation dealing with road accidents in the past five 
years. Most people would be prepared to wait for “the best 
advice ” if they thought it was going to do any good ; most people, 
it may be added, would in this one particular be prepared to risk 
too many regulations (properly enforced) rather than too few. Five 
thousand people are killed on the roads each year and nearly a 
quarter of a million are injured. This is a grotesque, a terrible, 
State of affairs. Almost anything is worth trying to remedy it 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE recess is only a few days off and the House approaches 

it in circumstances that confound all anticipations. When 

the session began and it seemed possible that the influenza 
germ or a hold-up on the Tube might kill the Government any 
day, and when a couple of weeks later it was actually defeated on 
a division everybody, including Ministers, thought it would be 
lucky to survive until the summer adjournment. If it did survive, 
such was the calculation, then the recess would serve to prepare 
for an electoral D-day in the autumn. Now comes the recess 
and, with it, what a different situation. The Government has warded 
off defeat with majorities rising from six to a score. It has done 
it so often—it did it again on Tuesday night in the groundnuts 
division—that it apparently feels that at a pinch it might go on 
doing so indefinitely. Even if the conflict had not come in Korea 
to dismiss the possibility of an election in the immediate future, 
it is still probable that we should not have got one before next 
spring. Korea has completed the work of driving the election 
to the back of Members’ minds. Of course, it has done much 
more than that, and Members are going to disperse full of anxious 
thoughts about the future of world peace and the state of our 
defences. The Nehru-Stalin exchanges have emphatically brought 
no alleviation. Those who served in the House then are only too 
conscious of the parallel between the circumstances that attended 
the adjournments in the summer of 1938 and 1939 and those of 
today. But such parallels cannot be pressed too closely and 
Members certainly find a grain of comfort in the belief that Russia 
is less likely to risk a general war than Hitler was in 1939, 


* * * * 


A second debate on education within a matter of a few weeks 
almost belongs to the miraculous. A debate on the education 
estimates once a session has usually been regarded by all Govern- 
ments as full measure for a subject so boring to so many Members. 
While the Butler Act seems to have reduced the area of boredom 
a little, the attendance on Monday was still not impressive, but it 
was larger than it used to be. Mr. Tomlinson had lamented in 
the earlier debate that he had never found the opportunity of 
making a speech on education itself as distinct from its organisa- 
tion and administration, and Mr. Hardman, his Parliamentary 
Secretary, hailed this second debate as a heaven-sent opportunity 
for both of them to deliver their souls on the coveted theme. Irony 
of ironies. Mr. Hardman spoke for thirty-five minutes on adminis- 
tration and devoted ten not very illuminating minutes to education. 
Mr. Tomlinson found four minutes enough. He is the only 
whimsical Minister of Education we have had since Birrell, but 
Birrell was more than whimsical and he would have found his 
successor’s philosophy of education thin stuff. 


* * i. * 


Parliament has fed pretty fully on groundnuts if no one else 
has. They were the staple of Tuesday’s menu. Only the half-hour 
adjournment discussion on newsprint challenged it in interest and 
that took place in the small hours of Wednesday morning. Having 
dismissed Sir Leslie Plummer, Mr. Webb was seen to be still 
further pulling out of the mess. His announcement that the scheme 
must now be merged in a general project of Colonial development 
comprising all suitable forms of agriculture and not merely ground- 
nuts is a notable advance That, though he kept silent about it, 
surely involves handing the whole job over to the Colonial Office 
Mr. Webb had thus conceded a large part of the Opposition’s 
demands 

+ * * * 

Defence is becoming the dominant issue in these last days before 
the holidays. The Opposition is seeing to that. The anxiety is 
genuine and not all Labour Members can be free from it. At the 
same time, Mr. Churchill patently shocked Mr. Attlee by the 
violence with which he flung the charge across the table at 
Mr. Shinwell during questions on Wednesday that the Government 
has “shamefully let the country down.” H. B. 
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THE COST OF KOREA 


HERE has never been any real doubt as to what was the 
most important and most heartening result of the 
Communist attack on South Korea. It was the immediate 
crystallisation of all the forces of American resistance. That 
determination that armed aggression must not be allowed to 
achieve any permanent success, which President Truman 
expressed within two days of the original attack and which he 
has reaffirmed in the practical steps taken this week, was and 
remains the chief asset of the non-Communist world. It ts an 
intangible asset—a mere expression of human will. It may be less 
effective than an overwhelming force of guns, tanks and aero- 
planes in convincing the Russian leaders that further armed 
adventures will not pay. But it may be more effective than the 
existence of the American stock of atomic bombs in limiting the 
conflict, for the use of an atomic bomb at this point might well 
make the development of a general war inevitable. In any case 
the weapons are subordinate to the will of their owners. What 
matters most to the world in general in 1950, as it did in 1940, 
is the demonstration at the point of greatest immediate danger 
of the will to resist, however weak the material backing for 
resistance may be. And in 1°50 there is an additional reason for 
a convincing display of determination, which is not that it will 
suffice to win a world war but that it may prevent such a war 
once and for all. It is true that the decision rests with the men 
who have to be convinced—the Russian leaders in the Kremlin 
and their materialist minds are very resistant to human factors. 
But that does not release the non-Communist world from its 
duty to safeguard and enhance its main asset at this time. 
Consequently it is essential that any events which might be 
interpreted as signs of hesitation or confusion of purpose must 
be scrutinised very closely. There have been several such events 
in the past week, and since they have in fact been widely mis- 
interpreted by both well-disposed and ill-disposed persons, it is 
best that they should be looked at again without delay. 
Obviously at the head of the list is Pandit Nehru’s letter to Mr. 
Stalin, the text of which was released by the Russians on 
Tuesday. A great deal of misunderstanding could have been 
avoided from the start if it had been remembered by all con- 
cerned that this letter was written by the head of a State which 
had already associated itself with the resolutions of the United 
Nations condemning the Communist aggression in North Korea. 
India is therefore not a neutral in the dispute, has no locus standi 
for acting as a mediator, and did not in fact offer to act as one. 
Mr. Nehru’s letter deals with the Korean war only in general 
terms. He wants to localise it, to reach a speedy settlement 
through the Security Council, and as a preliminary to that to 
get the Council itself working with the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese 
Communist Government represented on it. Few Governments 
—and certainly not the United States Government—would dis- 
agree with these general aims provided a’ majority of members 
wished to seat the Chinese Communist Government in the United 
Nations. But as aims they had better be kept separate from the 
immediate task of stopping the war in Korea. In fact, the most 
serious criticism of Pandit Nehru’s approach is that it con- 
centrates on long-term political factors, which will admittedly 
have to be faced in due course, when what matters immediately 
is a short-term military situation. But it does not, as it has been 
represented to do, indicate any weakening within the ranks of 
the United Nations and those who persist in saying that it does 
are not helping the common cause. 
Two other events of the last week, which have attracted less 
notice but which are best examined in the light of day, may be 


noticed in passing. One was the statement by Mr. Pearson, the 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, that he saw 
no reason why Canada should at once mobilise all her strength 
for war and begin moving her forces to the Pacific area. The 
other is the attempt by Senator McCarthy to use the misfortunes 
of the American forces in Korea as a stick with which to beat the 
United States State Department. There is no time to waste on 
Senator McCarthy, particularly now that the following which 
he was able to secure with his earlier bouts of scurrility is melting 
away. American policy—the right policy——has been worked 
out by President Truman with the aid of the State Department 
which the Senator attacks, and is supported by the American 
people. Even the Kremlin would have some difficulty in turning 
his particular brand of evil to account. As to the attitude of 
the Canadian Government it is difficult to see how anyone who 
examines it with care could be seriously disturbed by it. Nobody 
argues that Canada shouJd mobilise all her strength for war. In 
fact the whole point of the stand taken by the United Nations in 
Korea is to make any such mobilisation unnecessary. The objects 
are to end the fighting, to demonstrate to the Communists that if 
a general war comes they will lose it—an argument that they may 
conceivably understand—and thus to rule out the possibility of 
a general war. What that requires is not an immediate pre- 
ponderance of armed force, which, except in the dangerous case 
of atomic bombs, the Western Powers do not possess anyway, 
but a display of moral determination. 

Now the Communist leaders may not be mentally equipped 
to understand such a determination. In any case, if Mr. Stalin 
sees the full significance of the American stand in Korea he 
wil! be displaying a virtue which has not been vouchsafed to 
the dictators of the past—the virtue of knowing when to stop. 
It is a lot to expect. But there is this much to be said—the 
Russians are already sufficiently alive to the formidable power 
of the determination of their adversaries to be taking every 
possible step to undermine and divide the determination and so 
reduce the power. It is highly significant that Mr. Stalin’s reply 
to Pandit Nehru’s original letter of July 13th was sufficiently 
conciliatory to encourage the Indian Premier to get in touch with 
the other Governments concerned. Even the almost contemp- 
tuous Russian action in releasing the correspondence to the 
Press without first consulting the Indian Government did not 
cause Pandit Nehru to abandon his attempt. It may also be 
significant that Mr. Gromyko chose to disclose the whereabouts 
of the missing British Minister at Seoul, Captain Holt, when by 
the normal Communist standards of diplomatic manzers there 
was no reason why he should do so. Clearly the pretence of 
conciliation is not being abandoned altogether. Nor is the device 
of the veiled threat of general war—a threat calculated to frighten 
waverers. The Russians have now switched attention on to all 
the potential trouble spots. They have complained of warlike 
actions by the Western authorities at Trieste, of aggressive 
preparations in Greece, of sinister American interference in 
Azerbaijan and even of showers of Colorado beetles in Eastern 
Germany. The list is added to every day Some sort of cam- 
paign to undermine moral resistance is clearly in progress. But 
it has not been very successful yet and it is certainly essential 
that it should not be allowed to succeed. 

Yet moral solidarity, although it comes first, is not everything. 
President Truman backed up his original statement of policy 
with a number of practical measures for the organisation of the 
American forces and the supply of arms. These measures have 
already been proved necessary for material as well as for moral 
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reasons simply because valuable ground has been lost in the 
face of the North Korean onslaught. Mr. Truman’s message to 
Congress on Wednesday has already shown that the amount 
of American resources devoted to military measures must be 
vastly increased. This will require a real effort on the part of the 
American people. It will also require an effort on the part of the 
other members of the United Nations who supported the resolu- 
tions of June 25th and 27th. It is doubtful whether this has been 
recognised by the British people yet. It is even doubtful whether 
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it has been recognised by the British Government. At any rate, 
the next debate on defence will be a particularly important one 
since it will give the Government an opportunity to show not 
only that it is preparing to meet the military demands which a 
prolonged campaign in Korea will undoubtedly make, but also 
that it has the moral force and conviction to steel the people for 
the sacrifices which those demands will entail. Korea is going to 
cost the British people something in any case. But the quicker 
that fact is recognised the lower the cost will be in the long run. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Daily Express started the week by announcing, under 

a headline, “The Press is in Danger,” that the 

Government's policy over newsprint will—if there is a 
further cut in the allocation to mewspapers—mean censorship. 
It expanded this into “Censorship of the right to report the 
proceedings of Parliament. Censorship of the duty to report 
the course of justice. Censorship of the need to report the 
world crisis emerging from the Korean battle. Censor- 
ship of opinion.” 1 don't know how you censor a duty or for 
that matter how you censor a need, but the pardonably overwrought 
prose made the Express’s meaning ciear enough. I can’t help feel- 
ing, however, that Monday morning's issue was not the one in which 
to be quite so organ-mouthed. The only reference I could find to 
the course of justice was a story—headed “ David Niven Clashes 
with Fellow-Judges: Should the Girls Wear a Hat ? *—which, with 
two generous pictures to illustrate it, filled nearly two-thirds of the 
editorial space on page 3; it gave a round-by-round account of 
the Daily Express Holiday Fashion Parade at Folkestone. Two 
other photographs, on pp. 2 and 5, occupied between them rather 
more space than “The Spectator’s Notebook” does; one was 
captioned “U.S. Heiress Weds Negro Social Worker,” the other 
“Sunday Tennis for a Countess-to-be.” I am sure that Lord Beaver- 
brook takes the world crisis very seriously, and I would like to 
visualise the whole staff of the Daily Express worrying themselves 
sick over how to find space for all its many implications. But 
when I try to do this, it is no good ; I only get a blurred, transient 
vision of Miss Barbara Goalen wearing a small but hideous hat 
and projecting towards deep mid-wicket a long, cool, vacuous 
stare. 

* * * * 

North Korea is—among a good many others things—one of 
the homes of Felix tigris mongolica, commonly known as the 
Siberian tiger (the Russians call it tigre Ussuriski, after the Ussuri 
River). It is easily the biggest of the tigers, and has a heavier 
coat than other varieties which live in warmer parts of Asia. I 
once spent several chimerical days in quest of this animal some- 
where north of Vladivostok ; the expedition, which comprised a 
Russian cameraman, a Japanese vice-consul and a small vat of 
vodka, was entirely abortive. A pair which they used to have in the 
Moscow Zoo made their neighbours from Bengal in the next cage 
look almost puny. They were probably the parents of a cub which 
the London Zoo acquired from the Russians, by exchange, in 1936, 
and which died three years later. 

* . a * 

The other day The Times published a Fourth Leader (it was 
about something to do with ramblers and hikers) in which the 
writer quoted from “the White Paper recently produced by the 
Royal Commission on Leisure.” The quotation—taken, The Times 
said, from p. 1,481 of the White Paper—was as follows: 

“ Over-indulgence in pedestrian exercise tends, whether other 
things are equal or not, to induce in personnel—and particularly 
in personnel of the upper and the lowest age-groups—a sensa- 


tion of fatigue, accompanied often by thirst and almost 
invariably by a decline in morale.” 
A day or two fater a man rang up The Times and asked 
for further particulars about the White Paper; he _ had 


been round to the Stationery Office and the London School 


of Economics, and neither of them, he said _plaintively, 


had been able to trace it. The saddest thing about this sad 
story is that it is really not the man who looks ridiculous, but 
the Welfare State in its present stage of development. There so 
easily might have been a Royal Commission on Leisure ; and there 
is no reason why (whether other things were equal or not) its findings 
should not have run to 1,500 pages, and included the frightful 
sentence invented by The Times. 
* 7 * * 

Every now and then the hack whose business it is to comment 
upon the way of the world is bowled a googly, a ball that breaks 
both ways, cannot be left alone, and is exceedingly difficult to 
play. Into this category I put a notice now being exhibited in the 
United States Embassy. It reads: 

“ Non-immigrant visa applicants should be afforded the 

privilege of stating to what race they believe they belong.” 
Does one welcome this as a sign of racial tolerance ? Does one 
speculate about the proportion of applicants who are uncertain of 
their nationality ? Does one conjure up a picture of what happened 
before this concession was granted ? (“ Of course, we don’t disbelieve 
you, Mr. Nussbaum, but I am afraid this is no place to refer to 
your Scottish ancestry. Hey, Joe, tell that little guy in the 
sheepskin to stop saying he’s a Tibetan; he’s only spoiling his 
chances.) Does one— But, no: I see now that I should never 
have attempted a stroke at all. 
* * * * 

When, several years ago, I chose the pseudonym of Strix (mean- 
ing, as you all know, a screech-owl) in which to cloak the identity 
of Janus’s stand-in, I did not foresee that my private life would 
one day be dislocated by a real, live Strix. This creature—known 
to science as Strix aluco, to the rest of us as a tawny owl and to the 
children, not very suitably, as Pretty Boy—has now been with me 
for about two months. It was found in a beech wood behind the 
house, having presumably fallen out of its nest. It was then a bit 
larger than a cricket-ball, covered with white down and excessively 
ugly ; it is now full-grown and remarkably handsome. It has been 
at liberty ever since it could fly, and it spends its days in the woods. 
It has so far never failed to turn up when I go and whistle for it 
in the evening, but it only comes down to the house at last light, 
screeching quietly but exigently for a bit of rabbit or whatever is 
going. It seems to like society, has no objection to electric light 
and plays vaguely about on my desk or sits on the back of a chair 
in the drawing-room with an air of great composure. I suppose its 
self-confidence is due to its having so few natural enemies. It 
ignores the dogs (who dislike it a good deal), but it hates the cat— 
unlike a magpie I had last year, who was very fond of the cat, and 
used to pull its tail with impunity. I must say I rather like this 
owl, and will be sorry when it goes away. 

* + 7 . 

Walking down the Charing Cross Road late the other night, ws 
overtook a Sikh with a blonde on his arm. They were talking 
about the Faroe Islands. 

“ That,” I said to my friend, “is the sort of thing that makes 
London rather endearing.” 

“I know just what you mean,” he agreed. “ The very first day I 
got back from the war I saw a Chinaman in a kilt cutting his toe- 
nails in St. James’s Park. I’ve never forgotten the shock of pleasure 
it gave me.” STRIX 
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War in Korea 
By PETER FLEMING 


ORTH KOREAN forces have forced the Kum River line 

by direct assault. Very few of the tanks used in this 

operation appear to have got across, but the American 
24th Division, which must be sadly depleted and dog tired, could 
hardly have been expected to hold off the North Korean infantry 
for much longer than it did. Taejon, the provisional capital, is 
thought at the time of writing to be still in American hands ; but 
it is unlikely to be held for long, and the Americans must 
now establish a line on which to fight what will clearly only 
be a delaying action before Kumchon, where both the main road 
and the main railway line pass through a considerable mountain 
barrier, being joined at this point by a road running due south 
from the central front, where the South Koreans seem to have been 
giving a good account of themselves. Kumchon is about 35 miles 
from Taejon and rather less from Taegu, an even more important 
centre of communications. Fairly large-scale guerrilla activity has 
been reported in the hills to the east of Taegu. 

The American left flank is now in the air. It is true that in 
order to turn it in force the North Koreans would have to go a 
long way south, and there may be some South Korean troops to 
hold up their advance down the west coast of the peninsula ; 
but there are probably not very many, and a determined thrust in 
this sector might make a lot of ground in a short time. If it did, 
it would have an important diversionary and psychological effect. 

In a rearguard action a good, solid range of mountains looks even 
more reassuring than a ‘nice, wide river. The tired soldiers gaze 
down with renewed confidence on the plain below them ; for once 
they can see the results obtained by the air-force and the gunners 
on the enemy's advance guards, crawling conspicuously over the 
landscape which their positions dominate. Phrases like “ well-nigh 
impregnable” tend to creep into the despatches of the less 
experienced war correspondents. But nobody that I know 
of ever held a range of mountains for very long. If you sit on 
the peaks, the enemy comes through the valleys between them and 
gets behind you ; and if you sit in the valleys the enemy scrambles 
up on to the peaks. Even if a fresh division takes over responsibility 
for the new line from the 24th (whose fighting value must now be 
very low), it can hardly hope to do more than deny the North 
Koreans the use of the main pass for a very few days. Everything, 
as I suggested last week, points to further withdrawals into a peri- 
meter defending Pusan and its immediate environs. 

“We are getting stronger as we go back, whereas they are getting 
weaker,” a spokesman pointed out in Washington on Monday ; and 
that is, of course, one way of looking at it. The scale of air effort 
being brought to bear, whenever weather permits, on the North 
Koreans is increasing both in quantity and quality—the latter, I 
imagine, being greatly influenced by the construction of air-strips 
on the peninsula. I said a fortnight ago that the North Korean 
armour “ must be regarded as a wasting asset,” and, even making 
allowance for over-sanguine claims by pilots and gun-crews, the 
point is bound to come at which the enemy's tank-strength ceases 
to be the major factor which—until the Kum River action—it has 
been. The invaders, too, although they can afford heavy casualties, 
are probably losing a high proportion of their trained junior leaders, 
and the American equipment they have captured—there must be 
a good deal of it by now—will scarcely make up for the losses in 
guns and transport and so on which they have suffered both at the 
front and on their lines of communications from air action. To 
that extent it is true that they are getting weaker. 


But victory is a wonderful tonic, and although no doubt there 
are many men in the North Korean forces who would like to stop 
fighting and go home, there must be a very high proportion who 
see themselves ads unexpectedly successful crusaders in a holy war, 
and rather enjoy the réle. 
very much, except among their leaders. 


I doubt whether ideology comes into it 
It is not respect for 
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Marxism, devotion to Stalin or even fear of an iron discipline that 
makes the North Korean charge a machine-gun post with an alacrity 
to which all observers testify. He is fighting—or he believes he js 
fighting, which is what matters—to unite his long-oppressed and 
beloved country, and to expel from it the large white soldiers who 
have taken the place of the little yellow soldiers who pushed him 
about when he was a boy. Not only is he fighting, but he is—so 
far—winning rather easily ; and this circumstance does not make 
him weaker, but rather the reverse. 

On the East coast elements of the Ist U.S. Cavalry Division have 
landed, unopposed, at Pohang. Further north the South Koreans 
fought a successful local action last week, and naval gunfire 
continues to harass, by day, anything in the nature of large-scale 
movement. It was suggested in the first of these articles that the 
main purpose of the original enemy landings in this sector might 
be to nourish and stiffen guerrilla activity in the interior ; and it 
would not be surprising if the present harassing of American 
communications developed into an attempt to interrupt them 
altogether. Such an attempt ought, by rights, to be doomed to 
failure, since it is difficult to believe that an infiltrating force, 
however strong, could hump with it through the mountains 
anything much in the way of supporting arms: and although it 
is comparatively easy to cut a road in the enemy’s rear, you 
cannot keep it cut unless you establish astride it what Wingate 
used to call a “stronghold,” self-contained (which really implies 
a reliable system of air-supply) and with enough fire-power to keep 
the enemy's armour at bay and his artillery at a respectful distance. 
The North Koreans can hardly hope to develop their guerrilla 
activities along these lines ; but sniping and ambushes are likely to 
increase their irritant and diversionary effect, and may lead to 
developments which look, for a time, more serious than they 
actually are. 

There is unfortunately no reason to doubt that the North 
Koreans are murdering American wounded and prisoners-of-war, 
and that the South Koreans are doing the same to their opponents 
when they get the chance. This is a vile thing, but it was only to 
be expected. I mentioned in a previous article the evil reputation 
gained by Korean guards employed in prisoner-of-war camps during 
the last war ; and in the 1930°s most of the Ronin in Manchuria— 
the thugs and minor racketeers employed by the Japanese gen- 
darmerie to do dirty work which in those days they had not the 
face to do themselves—were Koreans. They are apt to be callous, 
cruel people, and it would indeed be surprising if the average North 
Korean soldier—brought up under the Japanese and sent, so to 
speak, to finishing school with the Russians-—possessed anything 
much in the. way of chivalrous instincts. His barbarity, moreover, 
is probably stimulated by reports of heavy civilian casualties caused 
by air-raids on North Korea; and one can only hope that his 
leaders, from self-interest if from nothing else, will issue orders for- 
bidding this filthy behaviour, and that these orders will have at any 
rate some effect on what actually happens in the field. 

The harder one tries to look ahead into this conflict, the more 
important (to my mind) do the Koreans themselves become. The 
present phase of obligatory withdrawals seems unlikely to stop short 
of the Pusan perimeter, which is presumably an enclave small 
enough to be held by the United States 8th Army with some Korean 
assistance until reinforcements arrive from America. The &th Army 
comprises, besides the 24th Division, three other divisions in Japan 
These are not up to their war-time establishments, and their train- 
ing is presumably not superior to that of the first formation to be 
committed. At least one of them must be retained in Japan. It 
would seem to follow that the eventual bridgehead will be a small 
one. Within it the build-up of a strong force for an advance up 
the peninsula will take time ; and the mounting of one or more 
amphibious expeditions—based probably on Japan—will take even 


longer. What will be going on inside Korea during these months 
of (except in the air) temporary stalemate ? It seems to me rather 
important. 


In theory, the South Koreans, groaning under the knout of their 
conquerors, will be pining for a glimpse of the blue and white 
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United Nations’ pennants on the liberating tanks. But will this be 
so in practice ? I doubt it. Elections, even if they are rigged ; land 
reforms, even if they cause some hardship ; above all, the conscious- 
ness that their country is united and free of overt foreign domina- 
tion (except for a few square miles) for the first time for two 
generations—these are factors which are bound to harden the hearts 
of the South Koreans against their would-be rescuers. Add to them 
the bitterness which bombing always breeds, the bad smell which a 
defeated army cannot help leaving behind and a natural resentment 

deeper than any they may have acquired for the methods of their 
new rulers—against the foreigners who propose to use their country 
for a battlefield in order to reimpose on it an artificial division into 
two parts ; and then see how you like the wicket on which United 
Nations’ forces will have—on the present form-—to open their 
second innings. It looks to me equally sticky from both the political 
and the military points of view. 


The Second German 
Aftermath 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


FIER the First World War the German reaction against it, 
and against the German régime which had waged it, was 
violent, but it was also violently creative. Amidst the 

misery and despair and the social upheavals of the time, young 
people and intellectuals of all ages sought to learn all that they 
could rather than to turn away. “ Try everything, shirk nothing,” 
was the mot d’ordre of that day. They plunged in because they 
wished to discover a meaning, and what they found impelled them 
or others to seek for new forms to express it. Kathe Kollwitz’s 
drawings, although she belonged to an older generation, spoke the 
anguish of poverty, Georg Grosz derided vulgarity and vice, and 
the young Bertolt Brecht’s Dreigroschenoper reproached society 
for its outcasts. Above all, a new architecture, inspired by Gropius 
and the Bauhaus group at Dessau, searched and found forms to 
express the aspirations of a Socialist industrial society. The new 
liberty was often licentious, yet the decadence of the ‘twenties was 
simultaneously virile. 

If Spengler foresaw the decline of the West, much was hoped 
from new life in the East ; in those days Paris and Moscow met in 
Berlin. If the political revolution in Germany was a sham, that 
in the arts, in literature, the theatre and cinema, was not. New 
vistas had opened ; possibilities were great. There was a sullen and 
profound resentment among those who cherished the traditions of 
other days ; the new activities were decried as foreign, anti-national, 
Jewish, but they went far to establish themselves. 

An infinitely greater catastrophe than the 1914-18 war lies only 
five years behind us. It is probably too soon to make a comparison, 
and yet one is tempted all the time by what one sees in Germany 
to do so. In the Weimar days things were all too real, crudely so. 
Today the Germans seem like crippled shadows flitting among the 
ruins of their cities. (The over-fed rich on the one hand, and on 
the other the minority which has emerged undemoralised by the 
past, do not alter the general scene.) The longer one lives with these 
people the more one feels that they wish only to escape. While 
this state of mind persists there is no chance of any positive develop- 
ment, sincé genuine experimentation is precluded. The new build- 
ing which one sees in Germany is singularly uninspired, following 
rather weakly in the Brown House tradition; it is only fair to 
dd that lack of time and money emphasise the lack of inspiration. 

The theatre plays a much more important part in national life 
in Germany than in Britain. Every important town has at least 
one theatre supported by public funds and private theatres as well. 
One is safe in drawing some conclusions about the general state 
of mind by considering what plays are being produced. Of course 
they are not the choice of the public, but only what the theatre 


directors guess it to be. For some time now, but with unflagging 
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persistence, from one end of Western Germany to the other, the 
plays of Sartre have been given. Indeed, the French neighbour seems 
to dominate the German stage today. If Sartre has a long lead, he 
is followed up by Anouilh, Giraudoux, Cocteau and Montherlaat ; 
occasionally a visiting French company plays a classic. In Stuttgart 
a translation of Vercors’ Le silence de la mer is being played. 
Perhaps it is easier to face reality through the clarifying eyes of 
the French. 

A great many American plays are also being given. As for British 
plays, there is next to nothing—provided one has been trained by 
long experience to accept with a wry smile the German conviction 
that Shakespeare in German is part, and a very creditable part, of 
German literature. On the Diisseldorf stage, which an elderly 
Gustaf Griindgens has made into the most talked-of in Western 
Germany, he himself has been playing alternatively as Hamlet and 
as a leading character in The Winslow Boy. Quite recently 
Griindgens and Werner Kraus have played Hamlet and Lear 
respectively at the trade-union festival at Recklinghausen in the 
Ruhr. 

Shakespeare apart, there is little in the way of German drama. 
Carl Zuckmayer is both fertile and popular, and there is an occa- 
sional Hauptmann or Georg Kaiser revival. The live wire is still— 
or again—Brecht, who is now fifty-two. He has written a good 
deal in the meantime—plays, poems, essays—and he has developed 
steadily. There is nothing escapist about what he writes, nor is it— 
as is most of the painting of the present—a pale reflection of things 
that happened a generation ago. Brecht produces, together with 
Viertel and Erich Engel, in the East Sector of Berlin, but their 
company has just been touring the British Zone with Brecht’s plays, 
Mutter Courage and Herr Puntila und sein Knecht. 

In Munich, which liked to be considered the German centre of 
the arts, the activities of Berlin were always regarded with a certaia 
jealousy which can now be detected in comments upon Diisseldorf. 
These rivalries are embittered by the interferences of the Bavarian 
Kultusminister, Dr. Hundhammer, with the Munich stage; his 
suppression of the Abraxas ballet (a Faustian theme with music 
by Werner Egk) caused some commotion. The revival of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau is welcomed from all sides, though 
it is often whispered in one’s ear that the only member of the cast 
who was not a Nazi in Hitler’s day has been given the part of 
Judas. 

While the cabarets are running short of jokes either against Nazis 
or denazifiers, nothing of much interest is happening in the film 
studios. This provides one of the most striking contrasts with the 
‘twenties. Music is still the favourite refuge of the nation, though 
even here the impoverishment of the educated classes restrains the 
rush to concert-halls. It is somehow characteristic that nineteenth- 
century Italian operas seem to prevail ; the Wagner family have 
found rich patrons to help them revive Bayreuth, but a certain 
embarrassment still induces reticence in the production of Hitler's 
favourite operas. 

The two German writers who are perhaps most discussed are 
Ernst Jiinger and a new name, Stefan Andres. The first epitomises 
the conflict of the Germans with the world. His ruthless arrogance 
helped to exaggerate the conception of an élite into the terrible 
form which the Nazis gave it; now he is left searching for fresh 
self-justification after the explosion of the glories of war, and many 
hang on his lips since they are seeking the same thing. Andres, a 
younger man, expresses the Catholic reply. 

It would be inadequate to attempt any sketch of the German 
state of mind in 1950 without a glance at the influence of philosophy 
which enjoys its traditional prestige. There is one philosopher in 
the public eye, and that is Martin Heidegger, who is peering through 
the now rapidly dissolving cloud of his Nazi associations in the 
past. Holzwege, Heidegger’s latest book, claims that philosophy 
since Plato has pursued a road which was bound to lead to its 
own destruction, and that it can only reacquire significance by 
returning to objectivity. This satisfies the German grievance against 
leaders who have misled ; at the same time, Heidegger justifies the 
feeling that everything is meaningless with the possible exception 
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of one’s own existence. It is not, however, certain that Heidegger 
affects German thinking profoundly, for it is easy to give his Sein 
various meanings; it is sometimes vaguely identified with God. 
Though contempt is often expressed in Germany for what the 
French have made of existentialism, Sartre's more subjective inter- 
pretation is probably less difficult for Germans too. 

While many German scientists preserve the rationalist claim to 
depend only upon experience and experiment, C. F. von Weizsacker, 
son of the former diplomat and a professor of physics at the 
physicists’ headquarters at Géttingen, expounds a theological inter- 
pretation of the part played by chance in the universe. His last 
book, Die Geschichte der Natur (1948), has exerted considerable 
influence. So also have the three post-war books of an older 
relative, Viktor von Weizsiicker, a doctor of the psycho-somatic 
persuasion, who offers the same moral from his own point of view. 

The trend back to religious belief is strong, partly because this 
is the only belief left. Many have returned to the Catholic Church, 
while many are attracted by the so-called Caux movement for 
‘moral rearmament™; the latter embraces Catholics as well as 
Protestants, in spite of its repudiation in June by Cardinal Frings of 
Cologne. The presence of a good many former Nazis in the 
Buchmanite ranks is perhaps due to a natural impulse to transfer 
their allegiance and responsibilities from the Fiihrer to the lieber 
Gott. Certainly a large number of the Germans of today desire 
above all to avoid political thinking. Many of them want to do 
more than to avoid it ; they long for politics to be wiped out. The 
best policy is to have no policy, they will say, since nothing begets 
nothing, which is better than false hope. Hitler was an active, a 
destructive nihilist ; he has left behind him the double nothingness 
of a passive nihilism. This is the measure of the tragedy. 


Unique Hibernia 


By BRIAN INGLIS Dublin 
[I school—in England, this was—the debating society used 
occasionally to discuss whether Ireland ought not to be 


towed out into the Atlantic, and sunk. The motion, which 
would be argued with ponderous levity, was always carried ; but 
I like to think that it would have been lost had the disputants not 
felt comfortably certain that their decision would have no effect. 
The law, for the same reason, was always voted a hass. If school 
debating societies still debate the motion, they might be interested 
to know that the first part of the proposition, if not the second, 
appears to be in progress, though not quite in the manner expected. 
Great efforts are being made to tow Ireland away from England ; 
and in some ways they are being successful 
This is nothing to do with the politicians. They hoisted sail 
with elaborate fuss last year, when the Republic was declared ; 
but they knew perfectly well that the ship of State was firmly 
aground on sterling, and that all the declarations of independence 
are worth nothing so long as our pound notes continue to inform 
bearer that he can receive £1 for them on demand in London. 
The drift from England is hardly noticeable on the material level ; 
it is to be found—to appropriate the title of the most recent attempt 
to explain the Irish to themselves—in the Face and Mind of Ireland. 
Consider, as a symptom, the strange case of “ The Liberal Ethic.” 
Under this headline, the /rish Times some months ago gave a 
report of a talk given by the Very Rev. Felim O Briain, Professor 
of Philosophy at Galway University. For weeks afterwards the 
correspondence columns of the newspaper were inflated by a 
controversy upon some of the matters which the Professor had 
raised, and others that he had not. Father O Briain himself joined 
in at great length—one of his letters filled over three columns— 
and in the end he was left, by editorial fiat, in possession of the 
field. Whether this would entitle him to claim the victory might 
provoke another correspondence of equal length. The Jrish Times, 
which on one occasion had even been forced to omit its classified 
advertisements in order to accommodate the contestants, has now 
reprinted the letters, or most of them, in pamphlet form 
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The interest of the pamphlet to an Englishman would be in the 
nature of the ground upon which the actions are fought He might 
be pardoned if he took the pamphlet to be an elaborate hoax, 
perpetrated by one of those individuals, common enough in 
Ireland, who like to write outrageous letters to the newspapers 
over one pseudonym, and answer them over another. The report 
of Father O Briain’s speech sets the pace ; he is described as telling 
his audience that— 

“one of the fields of freedom in which Socialists agreed with 
Liberals was a free morality—the ethics of free love 

Sexual freedom would entail, as a necessary consequence, 
artificial prevention of births. As this was not infallible, there 
must also be freedom of abortion, divorce, and the State 
education of children who, in the new free society, were an 
obstacle to the pleasures and fun of the parents. Enlightened 
Liberals and Socialists were claiming all these liberties.” 

Father O Briain’s opponents, need it be said, made the mistake 
of accepting battle on the ground he had chosen. Subsequently 
the discussion ranged far afield, covering, in addition to Liberal 
morality, the perennial problems of the censorship, and of the 
relationship of Church and State. But though all these are subjects 
that a citizen of any nation might expect to find presented to him 
upon his breakfast-table, where else—as the Irish are so fond of 
asking each other—but in Ireland, would they have been found in 
the form they took in the Jrish Times? In what other country 
could a Professor of Philosophy, in a letter to a newspaper. say: 
“No genuine Liberal or Socialist will even accept the concept of 
sin: and so their claims to man’s right to free love, contraception, 
abortion, divorce, homo-sexuality, etc., are merely the inescapable 
consequences of their basic teaching ~ ? 

The escape hatch, of course, is through the word “ genuine.” 
Those English who were misguided enough to vote for either of 
the two parties named in the last general election, and who would 
nevertheless; object to being identified with such extensive 
amorality, Can console themselves that they are no better than 
deluded deviationists from genuine Liberalism and Socialism as 
expounded—according to Father O Briain—by Marx, Engels, Zola, 
Gide, Proust, Maurois, Blum, Bertrand Russell, Julian Huxley and 
Dorothy Thurtle. “ Hell,” as one of the correspondents put it, 
“ for company.” 


On the censorship but that subject has grown tedious. 
Suffice to say that the discussion on “ the Liberal ethic ~ sprang from 
the Censorship Board's decision to ban the report of the British 
Royal Commission on Population. They had already banned a 
novel by an Irish writer which had been made Catholic Book of 
the Month in America; they have since banned another that has 
been made Catholic Book of the Month in Holland ; but in their 
decision to ban the Report of a Government Commission they 
excelled themselves. In “The Liberal Ethic” a correspondent 
attempts to prove, with some authority, that the censors would have 
been in danger of arrest and, presumably, imprisonment for con- 
tempt, if they had not banned the report. Since he wrote, they have 
banned Apuleius. 

The third strand of the controversy would be still more likely 
to convince the Englishman that he was far from home. Article 
44 of the Irish Constitution, guaranteeing freedom of conscience, 
“recognises the special position of the Holy Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman Church.” The Constitution won unstinted praise from 
Rome: but it does not satisfy domestic pietists, who like to be, 
as one correspondent descnibed them, more Papal than the Pope. 
They have founded an organisation, called Maria Duce, with the 
object of revising article 44, on the lines indicated by the organisa- 
tion’s secretary in his letter to the Jrish Times :— 

“ For a Catholic, religion is a matter of dogmatic certitude 
For him, there is only one true religion. In consequence, all 
non-Catholic sects, as such, are false and evil, irrevocably 
so .. . Toleration for a Catholic always implies that what is 
tolerated is an evil, and that the toleration of this evil is itself 
justified only when such toleration is necessary to avoid a 
greater evil—that is, it is justified by the application of the 
principle of the double effect.” 
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The double effect of the letter was to make both Catholics and 
Protestants begin to wonder if they were seeing things. It could 
only happen, they told each other again, in Ireland. 

Perhaps it is unwise to base too much on a newspaper contro- 
versy ; perhaps those who seek to tow Ireland out into the Atlantic 
are noisy but ineffectual. “ The Liberal Ethic” is, nevertheless, 
symptomatic of that change in Ireland’s psychological climate 
which Mr. Harold Nicolson recently found reflected in the changed 
features of the inhabitants. The change is inevitable and, for the 
most part, desirable. What is really surprising is that the extremes 
have not thrown up a moronic margin comparable to that which 
used to disfigure Irish life. Anybody tempted to take “ the Liberal 
Ethic” too seriously would do well to remember that not more 
than a century ago a Dublin newspaper—an ordinary commercial 
journal—could express its aims as a desire to “ make it as clear 
as the noonday, out of Scripture, to every individual, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, who shall read it, that Popery is the Babylon 
of God's Wrath—ipsissima abominatia—the veriest abomination.” 

Compared to past polemics, the pronouncements of Maria Duce 
are agreeably tame 


If Music Be... 


By Professor D. W. BROGAN 


HE President of the Board of Trade is up to the minute as 

usual. He has refused to put another nickel in the Odeon, 

thus showing familiarity with the tune that every reader of 
the Spectator; here or in America, must have heard. For “ Music, 
Music, Music” is one of those inexplicable phenomena, a song-hit 
of the first magnitude. The injunction to “ put another nickel in” 
has been hummed, sung, whistled, muttered the length and breadth 
of the land. Butchers, bakers, postmen, porters, my children, your 
children—they've all done it. I have long acted on the counsel of 
Fletcher of Saltoun’s wise friend in assessing the relative importance 
of laws and ballads and, as a one-man mass observation team, 
I give it as my considered opinion that “ Music” is the biggest hit 
since the war. 

Yet it is at first sight hard to see why. If one may believe The 
New Yorker (and of course one may), the masterpiece had some 
difficulty in getting published in America, and it was even con- 
templated changing “ nickel” to “ shilling” for the English market. 
But apart from revealing a further devaluation of the pound, this 
project came to nothing. It is a nickel that is being inserted from 
Land’s End to the Scillies. Yet the song (if you can call it that) 
is at best banal. It tells no stirring story, plucks at no heart-strings, 
and there seems no reason why this and not another of the dozens 
or hundreds of similar offerings should have taken the throats of 
the English-speaking world by storm. Of course, it is very easy 
to sing. No Flagstad, no Pinza, is required here. In that it is like 
others of the same class. 

There was, for example, “ Deep in the Heart of Texas” (c. 1942). 
That had more meaning in the words and more music in the music 
than the current rage. But it was no obstacle to the least musical 
vocalist. Indeed, there was a story that it had been invented by a 
Hollywood night-club Kapellmeister to enable Texan visitors to 
sing the glories of their blood and state in the most advanced state 
of intoxication. Anyway, it went over big, and where is it now ? 
Gone with “ Yes We have no Bananas” and other simple inven- 
tions of the type. For the mark of the very simple song-hit is that 
its life is short; it may survive on old records in a nursery, but 
that is a ghostly existence. 

In this class there are perennials dating back to the last enchant- 
ments of the Victorian age like “ Daisy, Daisy” ; in America there 
are things like “On the Banks of the Wabash” and “Sweet 
Adeline.” But where today are the drawing-room ballads, the 
standbys of Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes in the dear, dead days 
beyond recall ? ‘Where are the ballads that gave John MacCormack 
his popular fame with those to whom Hugo Wolf or even Verdi 
was not more than a name, if that ? Who, under forty, has heard 
Tosti’s “ Goodbye”? (f am leaving out of account B.B.C. exercise 


in musical resurrection.) I can think only of one ballad of that 
type that seems to have got back its place in the corpus of living 
popular music, Molloy’s “ The Kerry Dancing,” and that may owe 
something to Mr. James Bridie’s using it as a theme song in The 
Sleeping Clergyman. Of course, “ The Kerry Dancing” is much 
above the current nickel offering. It has an agreeable tune, 
simply varied in the last stanza to give that feeling of mild 
melancholy that we can “go no more a-roving” that seems so 
popular. It is, in fact, high-class Schmalz, and that is something. 
It has often pleased me to think (assuming that my memory is not 
betraying me) that the author of the “ Internationale’ was also 
the author of what I think is the best piece of nostalgic melancholic 
Schmalz, “Le Temps des Cerises.” It has many serious com- 
petitors and yet stands the comparison and competition well. 
“ There’s no Schmalz like French Schmalz” as they might, but 
don’t, sing in Annie du Far West now raging in Paris. It is out of 
competition, that is if you exclude, as being blasphemous, any 
attempt to enter “ Dove sono” from Léa Nozze di Figaro. 

Comic songs don’t seem to last so well, though the old robust 
humours of the English music-hall often entertain the young who 
hear for the first time “ Where did you get that hat ?” or “ Daddy 
wouldn’t buy me a bow-wow.” But our popular vocalists today 
are not very funny, or, if they are, they are “sophisticated” in 
the modern sense, as are for example the narrators of “ You can’t 
get a man with a gun” or “I'm jest a girl that caint say no.” 

The change is surely due to the decline of the music-hall and 
the pantomime in face of the competition of the movie and of 
the radio. When I was a child in Glasgow, the current popular 
songs were launched at the Christmas pantomimes ; they were not 
only sung but the words or the words and music were sold outside 
the theatres, not only in Glasgow but all over the United Kingdom. 
Glasgow, Manchester, Dublin, London, all started singing “ Let’s 
All go down the Strand” almost simultaneously ; Glasgow a little 
sooner, perhaps, because our pantomime season started a few 
weeks earlier than that of cities that had a more serious view of 
Christmas. Of course, the Gaiety musical comedies launched songs, 
too. How many people today can hum the tune of the theme-song 
of The Quaker Girl? Lily Elsie, Zena Dare—these were names ; 
and their songs were tunes to conjure with, to practise on the 
family piano, even to inflict on tolerant elders. (I was much too 
young to do any of these things, but I have seen and heard them 
done.) 

With the coming of the talkies and the radio the course of musical 
empire has moved from Vienna and London and Paris to New York 
and Hollywood. There have been some good Germanic popular 
songs since then. There was “ Donna Clara” (White Horse Inn ?). 
There was the waltz from Congress Dances, and I rather think that 
Les Gars de la Marine was German, not French, in origin. Then 
there was that masterpiece “ Falling in Love Again” in Marlene 
Dietrich’s greatest film, that one about the foolish professor whose 
name for some good Freudian reason escapes me. 

There haven't been so many good French additions to the inter- 
national repertoire. Only Maurice Chevalier (“ Louise,” “ Having 
a Wonderful Time ” as well as his masterpiece, “ Valentine ”’) really 
mastered the world technique. Charles Trenet in“ Boum”? Well, 
yes. But having heard Lucienne Boyer singing “ Parlez-moi 
d’amour” to a polite but not very comprehending audience in a 
very expensive New York night-club, I fear or rejoice that the 
best things in popular French music don’t travel. Perhaps the 
habit of swinging music has something to do with it, yet a musical 
purist whom I know well, one who is forever turning off the wire- 
less because it is out of tune or the singer is off the note or the viola 
is bad, approves of Jean Sablon swinging “ Sur le Pont d’Avignon ” 
(but not of Maxine Sullivan swinging “It was a Lover and his 
Lass ’’). 

And British contributions ? Only two, as far as I can see, have 
won immortality in the last twenty years. There have been 
admirable things from the musical shows of A. P. Herbert and 
Noel Coward, but the great voice of the people has settled on “ All 
the King’s Horses’ and “ The Lambeth Walk.” The first certainly 
deserves it; words and music are gay, blended, mean something 
and almost sing themselves. And “The Lambeth Walk” if not 
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in the same class, has its own memories for us, and it has been 
used with effect as the theme tune of a grim resistance play by 
Armand Salacrou (La nuit de la colére). 

But it is America that now rules the roost (or roast). Music is 
big business, and many hits are manufactured like Fords in the 
assembly lines of Forty-second Street or Hollywood. But it is a 
chancy business. No number of monkeys pecking at typewriters 
could have produced “ Music, Music, Music,” or, at any rate, got 
it accepted. It is possible to turn out a good thing without knowing 
it. It is improbable that if the owners of “ Buttons and Bows ™ had 
known what a hit they had in their hands, they would have allowed 
Bob Hope to throw it away in one verse or so in The Paleface. 
Some thoroughly plugged tunes just don't take. But if one takes, 
then come the “answer songs” as they say in the trade; if it is 
roses once, it’s roses till you die in aromatic noise. If the rage is 
for torch songs, deceived maidens singing in the valleys of Blue 
Alsatian mountains, etc., then moans recalling Dido—at a distance 

can be heard everywhere. They end, and some new fashion takes 
their place. 

Though the basic musical enterprise is a business, there are 
artists who can do as they like; Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, then 
the successive teams of Rodgers and Hart and Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. Irving Berlin is the doyen, and is still on the top of 
his form as Annie chows. But apart from his pioneering “ Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band,” | think “ Blue Skies” is the most widely 
and persistently sung opus. It may not be his best, but securus 
judicat and all that. The appeal of Cole Porter is more sophisticated 
(in the better sense). He has a musical culture and a gift for musical 
parody that Mr. Berlin lays no claim to. On one side of his talent, 
“You're the Top” is probably the best and on the other “ Night 
and Day.” But he has been associated so much with the great 
Astaire-Rogers combination that “ Begin the Beguine,” “ I'm putting 
all my eggs in one basket” and a score of others dispute primacy. 

Ihe team of Rodgers and Hammerstein have created something 
like modern folksongs. “O what a beautiful morning” and pos- 
sibly “ June is bustin’ out all over may well be immortal ; the first 
is now part of the American heritage. They certainly know how 
to get their effects, how to vary the themes and the music, and no 
team has had such nearly unbroken success. It is dangerous to 
prophesy unless vou know, but it can be asserted that in a few 
months, when South Pacific has opened, London and all the land 
will ring to the music and even the words of “ I'm gonna wash that 
man right outa my hair,” the only song known to me combining 
love and soap. 


Bluebirds 


By VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


f must not surprise the inhabitants of the British Isles too much 

if, during the month of July, they meet a flushed Girl Guide 

with a dedicated look in her eye roller-skating down Watling 
Street or an equally flushed and dedicated Brownie bumping through 
Newcastle on a donkey. For the country will be bursting with 
girls of every age and size progressing to Oxford by every means 
of locomotion known to man. 

On July 29th the Girl Guides’ Thirteenth World Conference 
draws to a close, and on that day the twenty-seven representatives 
of twenty-seven foreign countries will each be given a scroll bearing 
a message of good-will to take home with them. Conferences, of 
course, are only attended by grown-ups, by women who wear 
cockaded hats and have, most probably, never tied a bowline or 
hopped a figure of eight on one leg ; so it was decided that, as this 
was a memorable occasion, it would be amusing for the children 
to have a chance to join in the proceedings. So a scheme has been 
evolved whereby, somewhat in the manner of the Olympic torch 
marathon, messages shall be handed from one Guide to another 
along twenty-seven different routes. Once the seed of the scheme 
was planted in the fertile soil of youthful imagination, it grew with 
alarming rapidity, and now, one feels, has burgeoned into something 
not unhke a conjuror’s bouquet, beautiful but a htthe mad. 


1950 


One of the main features, however, of this gargantuan relay race 
is that it should be fun ; having solemn splendid moments, of course, 
but on the whole light-hearted. It is adventurous ; it has various 
moral implications ; but chiefly it is fun. A secondary feature js 
that the routes should lie across the loveliest or, if these are not 
available, the most interesting portions of these islands. The scrolls 
themselves are to be signed at every point along the line, but it was 
thought, and with an accuracy that experience will hardly dare to 
refute, that they might, what with the fatigue and excitement of 
the journey, get somewhat grubby. Even the Mayor, hastily 
summoned from his Parlour to greet a Guide on a fire-engine, might 
be pardoned for over-flourishing his signature, and when a scroll 
has been down a mine or lain in the watery recesses of a Brownie. 
engined punt, it is bound to lose its initial crispness. Therefore a 
larger, more solid log-book is being compiled for each route, and in 
this not only will the geography but also the history of Great 
Britain, its industries, its famous men and women, its traditions and 
peculiarities be noted and ilustrated for the benefit of Girl Guides 
overseas. 

It is hoped that such information may also be instructive to our 
own Guides, although it would seem that what with bicycling, catch- 
ing trains, leaping on to horses, releasing pigeons and running, not 
to mention boating, riding in farm-tractors and cadging lifts “on 
ambulances, they will be too busy for much culture at the moment. 
Here, for instance, is what they are up to in Lanarkshire. Received 
from Glasgow by a Rally of Guides at Garrowhill, the scroll is to 
be carried by farm-tractor, then to move on by the early milk-cart 
to Coatbridge, where it will take to the Monkland Canal in a canoe 
and have a ride on a shunting-engine in the local steel-works. 
Brought to Cadzow Castle to visit the famous herd of white cattle 
these, one presumes, will not be mounted—the scroll will visit 
Garrion Mill, one of the oldest working mills in the country, and 
will end its day in Morgen Glen guarded by three fairy rings of 
Brownies, who will discourse on Greece, the scroll’s final destination, 
to an assembled group of dignitaries. At Corsham, on the other 
hand (or other foot), the scroll will be run in panting relays to the 
Fosse Way ; then take to horses and arrive in Malmesbury on a 
bicycle. York is being somewhat exhibitionist in a hansom cab, 
Sussex extremely dashing in a series of aeroplanes, and U!Ister has 
had the charming idea of dancing its scroll to Oxford. That she 
who runs may also read seems very unlikely 

The Guides are quiet people. For forty years they have been 
with us making a generous contribution to the ethical standards 
of the race, but making no noise at all. Like all people who do 
good and who practise the virtues, they have provided many oppor- 
tunities for mirth, and no comedian worthy of the name, either male 
or female, has not appeared at some time on the stage in Girl Guide 
uniform. That they continue to spread in ever-widening circles over 
the face of the globe proves that they have something vital to offer, 
something, perhaps, which needs no advertising. But it is nice, once 
in a while, to catch them in the open, as it were, and pounce on 
them. Not that, in this particular instance, they are being particu- 
larly virtuous. Although no doubt a Guide would dismount from 
her penny-farthing should she see a lame dog struggling to get over 
a stile, and, as has always seemed the most sensible plan, direct the 
animal to limp under it, she is not ostensibly out to succour. 
Nevertheless, she is the very essence, the very apotheosis, of loving- 
kindness, and as she rolls, canters, floats or zooms by us, we should 
be glad to remember that there are, at this moment, thousands of 
young girls bent on sending their love to the Philippines and Mexico, 
determined to bless Bogoté and Haiti, bursting their lungs to smile 
on South Africa. 

Men have sought out many inventions whereby they may live 
in peace with one another, and they have sent many messages of 
friendship in their time ; but inasmuch as their expressions of good- 
will are flavoured with expediency, with politics and the price of 
bananas, they must always, alas, be taken with a pinch of salt. The 
Guides have no axes to grind, and the hands they are now extending 
across the seas, though -possibly trembling from their owners’ 
exertions, seek only the purest relationship, that of brotherly love 
And love is a most infectious thing 
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Oxford Portrait 


By D. J. MAY (Lincoln College, Oxford) 

LFRED paints a gloomy picture of conditions in England 
before his accession,” said the lecturer. “ Still,” she 
added, * that is a characteristic of most social reformers.” 

The humour of the lecture-room is above all realistic, Thurberish, 
tending to understatement. Natural selection operates more quickly 
on humour than on any other use of language ; a joke either rapidly 
begets others of its kind or is buried, stillborn. This donnish wit 
flourishes ; which would seem (since the character of one’s laughter 
says something about one’s deeper nature) a significant hint of the 
current ethos of Oxford. 

Modest, however, and self-conscious, the average lecturer in an 
Oxford lecture-room looks a little like Quince before the court of 
Athens. Though familiarity may have closed his eyes to it, he has 
beside his undergraduate audience a more silent, more supercilious 
one. From the walls of those wide halls, the periwigged members 
of the University, that (for some reason) it would remember from 
another age, look down their classical noses at him. They hang 
from their hooks in scarlet and silk-trimmed robes, their finger-tips 
pressed together in a sneer, their best smile frozen upon their lips. 
These listeners are humourless and proud—the antithesis of all he 
stands for. But they too have a comment to make on Oxford as it 
is today. 

The lecture symbolises the solid core of the Oxford system, the 
common denominator of undergraduate life. Inside the 
lecture-room, and at the tutorial, the undergraduate accepts 
with more or less grace such a thing as impersonal authority ; 
suspends, temporarily, his belief in himself. Otherwise, reality 
need not impinge very hardly upon him. It is easy for 
him to dress his life in a dinner-jacket, or a multi-coloured 
waistcoat and  cerduroys. For twenty-four weeks of the 
year at least he will not be stripped by the blast of necessity. He 
can escape the unhappy personal relationship: outside his choice, 
which can be fluid, he is compelled to live and work with no one. At 
a cocktail party, “ Yes” and “ But” and “ What precisely ? ” will 
be for the most part adequate lines of communication ; though here 
to make even an inept comparison, to voice the most extravagantly 
unjust criticism, may often prove more politic than to cut no figure 
of speech at all. The snap witticism about the latest play, the 
ratifying wave of the hand—a brilliant immediacy of conversation— 
these are the golden keys to an invitation to the next party. 

Actors, writers, politicians and plain (so to speak) untalented 
socialites—the sportsmen playing a rather different game on the 
wing—these are the vanguard of the Oxford individualist movement. 
It is a movement away from the standardising discipline imposed, 
on one level, by the conditions of everyday existence ; on another, 
by the claims of academic work. Its aim is liberty—essentially, of 
the individual. Yet it has in fact produced a great number of 
individuals essentially all alike—escaping, via the mannerism, from 
a dull into a colourful uniformity of mental attitude and gesture, a 
uniformity of originality. Thus to get an article published in /sis, 
the university weekly, quite certainly the surest way is to open 
“Oxford is. . .” Then you add whatever you like ; the more 
Startling the better. Recently we have had the pleasure of a plague- 
house and a boiler-room. The content is admittedly original— 
but then one can say that about any form. 

Stephen Spender and Max Beloff have not long since been 
exchanging views (in World Review) on the “ reality” of life in 
Oxford in the ‘thirties. Spender claims to having been horrified at 
the detachment and artificiality of that society. Max Beloff holds 
in reply that the acquisition of academic knowledge, which was as 
earnest then as it is now, is as genuine a form of “contact with 
reality ” as any other form of experience. This is not to be disputed. 
But the two are speaking of different things. Stephen Spender is 
recalling primarily the ‘thirties’ counterpart of the O.U.D.S. bar 
today (perhaps it was the O.U.D.S. bar). Max Beloff has in mind 
Primarily the Examination Schools. 


“ 


The paradox of Oxford is that the two, and all they represent, 
exist side by side with an almost complete absence of friction. 
Occasionally—when, for instance, the editor of /sis makes the rash, 
if roughly true observation that Oxford is divided into the seven 
hundred avant-gardes, and the seven thousand followers—some of 
the seven thousand (one must accept the rough truth) express resent- 
ment at his conceit and affectation. But most of the seven thousand 
(accepting it, too) seek to convince themselves and their less intimate 
friends that they are on the fringe of the favoured minority. There 
are not many who are quite uninfluenced by the desire for recog- 
nition—the confirmation of one’s success as an individual. 

To heighten the paradox, there is a fairly consistent connection 
between successful social affectation and genuine ability. There are 
actors’ bars and literary coffee-shops in Oxford, all of which would 
no doubt live up to the worst expectations of the visitor reared on 
Waugh. But there are also actors and writers, some of considerable 
talent, to say nothing of the politicians. (Three tolerably good, and 
one very good, literary magazines have been appearing regularly 
in Oxford this year.) O.U.D.S. and the Experimental Theatre Club 
have put on between them splendid performances of Othello, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Peer Gynt and Fielding’s Tom Thumb, 
besides a large number of short plays; and Oxford companies are 
this summer touring the U.S.A., Germany and Southern England. 

Finally—Oxford still laughs at the lecturer’s jokes—Oxford stili 
sports its oak when it has an essay to write. Oxford still produces 
(on one level) men and women of sympathy and understanding ; 
still produces (on the other) brilliant firsts and good seconds. The 
clue to the paradox is to be found in the proud portraits. They 
have made their decision; they have come down on the superior 
side of the wall, and are rooted there for ever. But the undergraduate 
of whom we have been speaking, though he maintains a precarious 
balance on its glass-sprinkled top—leaning now this way, now that, 
doffing and donning alternately his mortar board and deer-stalker— 
has still to fall; and need never. For him the character of one 
minute need not deny the character of the next. Photograph him 
at one of his less responsible moments ; and the difference between 
him and the occupants of the lecture-room wall may not be striking. 
But you have no right to judge him by his photograph: he didn't 
ask you to take it, and while you bent to change the bulb you missed 
his smile. 

The lecture-room portraits never smile. They have persuaded 
themselves to believe in their self-importance. For a great many 
occasions the undergraduate believes in his. But there are “* off duty ” 
moments which the outsider (and, one might add, since he will soon 
be up in numbers, the freshman) does not see. And it might even 
be convincingly argued that this egotistic detachment is, at least 
in some form, if not the more obvious Oxford one, a prerequisite 
for many achievements, particularly literary and artistic ones. This 
“ artificiality ” is not always artificial. And the liberty which makes 
it possible is unreservedly good. 

Perhaps (this is just an impression, and a tip to the inquirer) tea- 
time is the most favourable opportunity for making the real 
acquaintance of an Oxford undergraduate. It is his unguarded hour. 
The day’s fagade is wearing thin, and it is not yet time for the 
grease paint of the evening. And the Oxford undergraduate is 
English enough (aren’t the lecture-room qualities English ?) still to 
succumb to the teapot. Then you may even hear him make one 
of those jokes himself—* Russian without lemon, or English without 
milk ? ” say. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Library Association have issued a pamphlet in cele- 

bration of the centenary of the first Public Libraries Act, 

which received the Royal Assent on August 14th, 1850. It 
is a neat little booklet, enriched with a diagram and many photo- 
graphs and containing all the information which students or 
investigators could require. ‘ The diagram explains by a rapidly 
ascending series of black blocks how the library movement has 
increased in efliciency and cost since 1878; the tiny block for the 
former year is no higher than an ordinary doorstep, whereas by 
1949 it has soared upwards, towering over its predecessors even 
as the Empire State Building towers over the squat tenements in 
the Bowery. The photographs are equally illuminating. There is 
a picture of a jostling football crowd with a white arrow indicating 
a rather handsome girl in the middle distance and bearing the 
caption: “One in every four is a library user.” When in future 
I observe great crowds squeezing together I shall be aware of the 
fact that one in every four of those congested millions visits her 
or his local library and takes out, or consults, a book. Such 
thoughts should reanimate even the most fading faith in the 
splendour of democracy. Other photographs depict the various 
types of citizens whose lives are brightened by the pleasure of 
handling books paid for by the local authority. There is a picture 
of an earnest student turning the pages of a folio volume under 
the light of a bright lamp ; below him a schoolboy in a cricket 
cap is reading with a book upon his knees ; an elderly civil servant 
in a mackintosh is absorbed in what looks like a catalogue ; girls 
of various ages are depicted, some with smiles upon their faces and 
others with the frown of intellectual concentration ; and there is a 
delightful portrait of a military man in a trilby hat, whose passion 
for learning has induced him to read two books at the same time. 
There are many lavish illustrations of the interiors of several 
libraries, a close-up of a postman handing two parcels of books to 
an appreciative housewife, and a picture of a strained enquirer 
obtaining information from “the reader's adviser.” In fact, the 
pamphlet is presented with all the gay irrelevance of an American 
magazine 

. * * * 

The letterpress is more “ factual.” The Library Association are 
inspired by the highest ethical motives and the strictest veracity. 
Although the aim of this pamphlet is to celebrate the centenary of 
the 1850 Act, it is admitted in the opening paragraph that this 
Act was not, in fact, the first in which statutory provision was 
made for public libraries. In 1708 an Act was passed for “ the 
better preservation of parochial libraries in that part of Great 
Britain called England.” And two county boroughs took advantage 
of the Museums Act of 1845 to establish libraries of their own. 
Moreover, although the Public Libraries Act of August 14th, 1850, 
empowered town councils with a population of over 10,000 to levy 
a rate of not more than one halfpenny in the pound for the creation 
and maintenance of libraries, it did not (for some strange reason 
which the pamphlet does not explain) permit them to spend the 
money thus collected upon buying books. Local authorities were 
not permitted, it would seem, to buy any books for their libraries 
until the Act of 1855 came along to remedy what, even on a 
cursory view, must have been a serious omission. None the less, 
the library movement, once it had been safely launched, advanced 
by leaps and bounds. Today over 12,000,000 readers borrow as 
many as 300,000,000 books a year. Only 60,000 people in this 
country live in areas where there exists no library service. These 
figures are impressive. It is a splendid thought that the citizens 
of this country read, or at least look at, 300,000,000 books a year. 

* * . * nae 

There are those critics who will contend that these statistics, in 
fact, amount to little, and that what matters is, not how many 
books people borrow, but what is the quality of the books they 
read. This seems to me a priggish carp. The Library Association, 
in this pamphlet, do not provide us with percentages by which 


we can estimate the proportions between the weighty, the serious 
the literary and the trivial books taken out. But they do give a 
an interesting specimen list of the books asked for in the course 
of one day at a single public library. These books cover such 
diverse subjects as Haiti, child-feeding, Polish grammar, behaviour- 
ism, pike-fishing, the Byzaniine Empire, forensic chemistry, factory 
costing and the Gobi Desert. The biographies asked for at that 
particular library on that particular day were those of Lewis Carroll, 
Moliére, Thomas Paine, Verdi, Whittier, Voltaire and Havelock 
Ellis. We are not told, in this pamphlet, the name or nature of 
the locality, the citizens of which are interested in so curious an 
assortment of subjects and persenalities. But the list is sufficient 
to stimulate the curiosity of any sociologist. One longs to know 
by what curious combination of circumstances a housewife, let 
us say at Salford or Wimbledon, was impelled to take out a book 
on Haiti or the Gobi Desert or to read the life of Whittier or 
Havelock Ellis. And one would wish to know how many users of 
a public library are directed towards the shelves by a desire to 
escape into the dream-world of fiction, by a wish to extend their 
knowledge of their particular hobbies, or by the serious aim of 
enlarging the area of their own knowledge. From time to time 
Statistics which indicate these public preferences and the shifting 
of readers’ taste are published in convenient form. They are of 
great importance. 
* * * * 

The Library Association in this pamphlet were not concerned 
with such case sheets. The purpose was to mark the centenary by 
reporting progress and indicating policy. The progress is astonish- 
ing and the policy enlightened. They urge, for instance, that the 
public should be allowed ready access to the shelves. This is an 
important proviso, since we all know the great educative effect of 
the habit of “ browsing.” Nor do they encourage among their 
members a contemptuous attitude to those of the public who prefer 
fiction to fact. About two-thirds of the books borrowed from a 
library are novels, most of which are probably of slight literary 
value. Yet the main purpose of any library must be to induce 
the reading habit, and this habit is often more easily acquired from 
the quick perusal of exciting but unimportant books than by the 
slow consultation of masterpieces. It takes much longer than is 
generally realised for a young person to achieve the capacity for 
reading a book with speed; if you start him or her off on Urn 
Burial, it may well happen that the only effect produced is a 
weariness of the flesh. On the other hand, if a person, by reading 
detective novels, insensibly achieves the gift of being able to read 
easily and quickly, the day may well come when he gets bored by 
crime stories and passes upwards to the higher levels of human 
thought. “ Librarians,” the pamphlet recommends, “no longer 
think it necessary to excuse the popularity of novels.” This is a 
fine precept One is left with the barsh vision of some past 
librarian snubbing a youth or maiden for wishing to read Antic 
Hay. This attitude is now as remote as 1875. 

2 * 7 7 

Libraries should do more than provide books and information ; 
they should stimulate curiosity. In the pamphlet I am discussing 
there is an interesting section devoted to the questions which 
librarians are asked. What is the meaning of Montmorillonite ? 
What are ell-men and ell-women ? What is the Cobweb Theorem ? 
What was the average length of a staple of cotton spun in Poland 
before the war ? People who ask such questions must have inquist- 
tive minds, and to be constantly inquisitive is a sign of mental alert- 
ness. The Library Association are to be congratulated on this 
centenary and forgiven if in their pamphlet they stress the note of 
self-esteem. These libraries, with their busy hum, are factories 
of adult education. We should accord them generous praise. And 
merely question sometimes, in a calm and friendly way, why so 
much money should be spent on the buildings and so little on 
replacing soiled or battered books. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


CINEMA ; 


«The Furies.” (Plaza.) “A Ticket to Tomahawk.” (Rialto.) 


THERE is, no doubt, some significance in twentieth-century 
America’s preoccupation with all the trimmings of its expansionist 
nineteenth. So did Britain, when it was Top Nation in the Seeley- 
Salisbury-Kipling age, glorify the spacious, half-timbered and linen- 
folded days of Good Queen Bess. Now, while we look back at 
our own piratical past with sceptical and even shame-faced glances, 
shying like mustangs at pewter and old oak, the Americans write 
longer and longer sagas of frontier days, collect Currier and Ives 
prints faster than they can be faked, and pop every film actress, 
once in her lifetime at least, on to the Old Chisholm Trail in a 
bonnet and a bustle. 

Thus the title of The Furies refers, not to the Eumenides, but to 
a vast ranch of that name in the New Mexico of the eighteen- 
seventies, ruled over by Mr. Walter Huston as a cattle baron who 
demonstrates both his lust for life and his bonhomie by shouting 
every word of his part at the top of his voice. Miss Barbara 
Stanwyck is the daughter who suffers, it seems, from what we would 
now call a father-fixation, complicated by a determination to possess 
The Furies and a tendency to fall in love with the first man to 
slap her face, a caress obligingly bestowed by Mr. Wendell Cory, 
as the local gambler. Miss Stanwyck, provided by the experts on 
the dress of the period with at least one number that reveals a very 
twentieth-century pair of shoulder-straps, is sufficiently child of her 
age, nevertheless, to be able to put her horse into a canter without 
any preliminary walk or trot, and canters off alternately to trysts 
in the hills with a handsome Spanish squatter and dates in town 
with the tin-horn gambler. 

But what she falls first in love with is hate (or so the gambler 
puts it), hastened into this uncosy state of mind by her father’s 
second marriage (she puts out her stepmother’s eye with a pair of 
scissors) and by witnessing his hanging of her old Spanish chum. 
She neatly and expeditiously ruins the old man, whose paternal 
affection floods back as he realises that she is a chip of the old 
block after all, and who is then shot down, at the peak of his 
fatherly pride, by the deceased Spaniard’s very vexed mamma. 
Upon which daughter and gambler amble amiably off to The Furies 
together, she dreaming of the child they will raise in the gentle 
image of dear, dead pappa, and he speculating, no doubt, as to 
whether to hide the scissors. This pretentious epic takes itself with 
great and rather long-winded seriousness, but I found it harder 
than was intended to take to my heart these rather rough ladies 
and gentlemen. There is something to be said for an effete continent 
in which one can attract a young woman’s attention without kicking 
her in the teeth. 





7 * * * 

I begin to take kindliest, in fact—after so many recent excursions 
into so many frontier territories of so many years ago—to those 
Westerns that laugh at themselves, in which category A Ticket to 
Tomahawk earns a modest place. This is the tale of how they 
brought the first locomotive (it could have been by Emett) from 
Epitaph to Tomahawk by way of Massacre Creek, with the 
travelling salesman sweet-talkin’ the gun-packin’ sheriff's grand- 
daughter, and only the bad men and the Injuns getting shot, and 
that in the most playful way. This is a Casey Jones of a picture, 
with its tongue in its Technicolored cheek, as many corpses as the 
last act of Hamlet, and far more laughs. Cyrit Ray. 


MUSIC 


THe Promenade Concerts start at the Albert Hall on July 22nd, and 
run for eight weeks until September 16th. The orchestras concerned 
are the London Symphony, the London Philharmonic and the B.B.C 
Symphony, which are conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent and Basil 
Cameron; and some of the Saturday evening concerts are being 
given by the B.B.C. Opera Orchestra, which is conducted by 
Stanford Robinson. Programmes and performers are mostly very 
familiar. Is less music being written, is the standard sinking, or 
is it, perhaps, thaf fewer composers are writing orchestral works of 
a sort which can be included in an ordinary Prom. programme ? 
Bax’s new piano concerto for the left hand (July 25th), Gordon 
Jacob’s Second Symphonic Svite (August 21st), Benjamin Frankel’s 
May Day Overture (August 25th), Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on 
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ARTS 


the Old 104th Psalm ‘Tune (September 15th) and Elizabeth Lutyens’s 
viola concerto (September 8th) may be a distinguished, but they are 
a very small, collection of new British works. Clive Douglas's Wirra 
Warra Waal (July 26th), Honegger’s Prelude, Fugue and Postlude 
(August 4th) and Bartok’s viola concerto (September Sth) are a less 
than meagre allowance of new works from beyond the Channel. 

If wholly new works are not to be had, might not a 
place have been found for the still unfamiliar works of our 
own contemporaries ? Rawsthorne’s Concerto for Strings is 
being given on July 28th, but might we not have had his piano or 
violin concerto or the Symphonic Studies? Rubbra’s name does 
not appear anywhere; surely one of his symphonies should have 
found a place if there is room for symphonies by J. C. Bach and 
Snostakovich. Holst is represented only by the inevitable ballet 
music from The Perfect Fool and two Planets ; when shall we hear 
Egdon Heath? On the other hand, Bax, Walton and Ireland are 
well represented, and Elgar has a very lion’s share. The Music 
Makers (September 7th) could surely have stood down in favour! 
of Holst’s Hymn of Jesus, and Elgar’s very doubtful arrangements 
of Bach and Handel are hard to justify. 

Having indulged in a personal grouse, let us see what are the 
special beauties of the season. Among soloists there is only one 
name unfamiliar to me—that of Amy Shuard, who is playing 
Rachmaninov’s first piano concerto (also unfamiliar) on August 16th, 
Victoria de los Angeles is singing Strauss’s three last songs on 
August 24th, Mozart and Falla on August 29th; and Suzanne 
Danco, on the 30th, sings Ravel’s Schéhérazade. Kathleen Ferrier 
sings Brahms’s Four Serious Songs (a strange experiment for any 
woman) on September 14th, when Solomon is playing the same 
composer’s first piano concerto. On September I 1th, when Vaughar 
Williams conducts his own fifth symphony, Clifford Curzon plays 
Beethoven's fourth piano concerto, and two days later Mozart’s 
C minor concerto and Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain. On 
August 15th Jean Pougnet and Zara Nelsova play Brahms’s rarely 
heard concerto for violin and violoncello. All these performances 
should be well worth hearing even to the more sophisticated listener,’ 
who may also, in lighter mood, fancy the Brahms’s Lieheslieder on 
August 2nd, when Sir Malcolm Sargent and Ernest Lush will play 
the pianoforte duet part. Constant Lambert's ballet suit, Comus, 
on August 8th will no doubt prove to be a most deft and tasteful 
arrangement of the Purcell music on which it is based. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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This booklet 
will help you plan 
for the years ahead 


Making a will is a sensible 
precaution which ensures that if 
the unexpected happens your 
property will be distributed in the way you wish. Naturally 
you will want to choose an executor in whose integrity and 
experience you have complete confidence. By appointing 
Barclays Bank you make certain that your affairs will be handled 
by trained specialists who spend their working lives dealing 
with these matters. Ask at your local branch of Barclays (or 
write to the Trustee Department at the address given below) 
for a copy of “ For the years ahead”. This booklet explains 
exactly what the Bank can do to help you. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Chief Trustee Office: 37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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CONSTANT PERMEKE, now in his middle sixties, is the best-known 
figure in modern Belgian painting after Baron James Ensor and, 
perhaps, Paul Delvaux. But Ensor had individualistic English blood 
in his veins, and Delvaux belongs to international surrealism. 
Permeke is less known here —the current exhibition at Messrs. 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s is his first in this country—if only 
because we have always been shielded from northern expressionism 
by the barrier of Paris. In actual fact, Permeke’s expressionism, 
like that of his countrymen Van Den Berghe, Tytgat and De Smet, 
is a watery affair if one is thinking only of the sardonic or barbaric 
brutality of its German forms. Permeke stands somewhere between 
their near-hysteria and the solid, neo-classicism of, say, Léger, with 
whom he shares a vein of .big, formalised simplicity. His dark and 
sombre figures, however, never degenerate into surface decoration. 
The monumentality of their form matches only the monumentality 
of their emotions. Permeke is in many ways in the Flemish 
tradition. His pictures are slow, earthy, ponderous and filled with 
a humanist sympathy for simple people. 

* * * . 


At the R.B.A. Galleries the Royal College of Art has mounted, 
sometimes lavishly, its first West-End exhibition. It is, so to speak, 
its first proper speech-day, and our first opportunity to judge the 
results of the College’s complete reorganisation after the war, and 
its new preoccupation with practical designers. The exhibition is 
perhaps a shade premature. In several departments extensive re- 
equipment has proved necessary, with the result that students have 
been limited—until recently—to “ croquis * and small-scale models. 
Making allowances for such difficulties, however, I found the 
exhibition as a whole worthy, discreet and unadventurous. In some 
fields, perhaps—jewellery, for example—it is scarcely to be expected 
that standards and a new tradition were to be achieved at once. 
Yet there is an unaccustomed liveliness in the stained glass here, 
which one might equally expect to find moribund. (Geoffrey 
Clarke's novel incrustrations are interesting.) Textiles seemed prim ; 
ceramic decoration (as opposed to technique) extraordinarily 
commonplace ; fashion display (compare the miniature figures and 
backgrounds with those of the French exhibition in London soon 
after the war) unimaginative. Painting, as might be expected, is 
on Euston Road lines (though Robert Jewell finds his inspiration 
elsewhere) ; sculpture is often large but somewhat undeveloped. In 
many ways the strongest section is that devoted to the graphic arts— 
to lithography, book-illustration and typography (though something 
like a jobbing printer’s catalogue would prove a more illuminating 
exercise than those shown). There is general technical competence 
with some brilliant students at the College. yy fy MuippLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


We shall see—perhaps are now seeing—harvest scenes in July. On 
early lands—for the soil as surely as the latitude affects the date—a 
good deal of grain is already ripe, and everywhere the colour has changed, 
The hymn-writer who described fields whitening unto harvest must have 
been thinking in terms of oats, the only grain that grows white as it ripens, 
It is perhaps the most beautiful of the grains in individual form and 
structure ; and in a good many districts towards the North greatly pre- 
vails ; but in England we think of harvest as golden. Wheat is our corn 
as surely as maize is corn in America. A field of wheat ™ shifting 
the light anew” in a sunny breeze has no rival among other grains, at 
any rate in colour, All the grain crops promise an abundant yield ; and 
though many have been grievously laid by storms, the more modern 
varieties are “ stand-ups™ in structure and have resisted well. I came 
across one field of rye in Norfolk that was immensely tall, but had 
remained quite upright after a windy deluge. 


SULT 21, 


Hidden Coveys 

Those friends and denizens of the harvest fields, the partridges, are also 
early. | saw coveys strong on the wing in June; but not even game- 
keepers can prophesy with any confidence whether it will be a good or 
indifferent season. It seems to be a general experience that the compara- 
tive paucity of keepers has allowed the multiplication of the worst 
enemies of nesting birds. In the market-garden districts of Bedfordshire 
(where. oddly enough, the French partridge greatly outnumbers the 
English) magpies were seen in quite large flocks ; and from other districts 
come laments of the number of stoats and ever foxes. Near the sea, 
especially in the North-West, gulls are said to have destroyed many nests ; 
but the pessimists are usually the most vocal ; and the partridge is both 
skilful in concealment and brave in defence. As to foxes, the shooting of 
them is no longer looked upon as an unmentionable crime. It is, of course, 
an acknowledged virtue in the sheep country of the Lakes, where foxes 
really do inflict heavy losses on farmers, while in the South they may de 
good service by killing rats. 


A Floriferous Season 

Seasons have their distinctions. This summer, as it seems to me, is 
remarkable for the size of its flowers. The harebells, those bluebells of 
Scotland. now blooming on Southern commons, are finer than any I 
remember ; and the same may be said of the foxgloves, both in height 
and size of blossom. Madenna lilies, those favourites of the cottage 
garden, are a wonder, especially in the number of flowers on one stalk. 
The most floriferous in my experience carried thirty-two, a number | 
have never known to be approached. Many hollyhocks are gigantic. 
A wild plant that excels in bigness is the mauve scabious. It is claimed 
that the garden scabious (of the Greaves varieties) are the best of all 
money-makers for those who sell cut flowers. If this is so—and, | think, 
‘it is—there is money to be made by picking bouquets of the wild species. 
Why is it, | wonder, that this flower exercises a peculiar fascination for 
the burnet moth? The two together make many a glorious patch of 
colour in my paddock. 


In the Garden 

When I saw that the Royal Horticultural Society were holding a joint 
show of lilies and roses, a host of quotations floated up into memory. 
It would, I should say, be little trouble to collect a great many score 
of passages from the poets where the two are associated and contrasted. 
Lilia mixta rosis have been a commonplace of literature from the begin- 
ning in most countries, though Swinburne was perhaps the first to contrast 
the vice of the rose with the virtue of the lily. The poets, like English 
cottagers with their madonnas, consider all lilies to be white ; but apart 
from cottage gardens the orange lily and the tiger lily and here and there 
the dainty panther lily are not less in evidence. Many people find any lily 
difficult to grow; and there certainly do exist unsympathetic soils. 1 
have failed a number of times to grow that humble common liliaceous 
plant, the crown imperial. Yet one reason for failure may be wrong 
planting. Some lilies (which grow roots from the stem) need very deep 
planting—nine inches is not too deep—such as regalis, while some, 
notably the madonna, may be planted quite shallow. Again the theory 
that they like their roots in shadow and their heads in the sun may be 
exaggerated, and the shading plant, say heather, grows too tall or 
exacting. Lilies, like polyantha roses, are best when massed. Among the 
sort of roses that should have companions I would put Frensham very 
high. A serried patch of it is very hard to beat for crimson splendour. 
Does anyone now grow in this fashion the delightful, if old fashioned, 
Fellenberg? W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 27 
Report by Peter King 

When Hamlet was performed in its natural setting at Elsinore, an 
insensitive Spectator was annoyed by the noise of swallows and 
steamships. A prize was offered for a criticism of a marred per- 
formance Of one of the following: Charley’s Aunt at Oxford, 
Macbeth at Glamis Castle, The Lady’s Not for Burning at Chipping 
Campden, or a Ruritanian Musical somewhere in Central Europe. 

A play performed in its natural setting must be like the conclusion 
to a courtship conducted by correspondence: imagination has been 
so busy that reality is hard put to it to stand the comparison. 
Competitors took one of two stands: reality either flew on the 
wings of fantasy or was just plain gloomy. The weather, for 
example, which marred a great many performances of Macbeth, 
was just grim Scottish gloom. The best met. report was from 
P. Heriz Smith, whose final fight was “sheer slapstick, my dear, 
everyone falling and sliding about till it looked like a Rugger 
game.” 

Other competitors who plumped for Macbeth went to greater 
lengths to spoil their performances with local colour. C. B. Ricks 
replaced Glamis Castle by the public-house which now stands on its 
site; the weird sisters almost took turns behind the bar, and pre- 
sumably Duncan was a bona fide traveller. Ann Howgate and 
Pauline Willis -blamed bats and midges respectively, and James 
Humphrey Morris heard “through this sincere and realistic pro- 
duction the sound of perpetual running water from some far-off 
bathroom.” J. R. Powell was cleverly aggravated by the knocking 
at the door, which “ was only saved from laughable failure by the 
ready wit of the porter who gagged away while hammering 
carpenters carried out repairs to the stage.” 

The best entries found their inspiration in the field of fantasy 
by juggling with time. All the most recent tactics of the cold war 
were employed on the timeless kingdom of musical Ivanovellania 
Security police scattered sneezing powder on the gallant performers 
of Kings and Princesses. Douglas Hawson had a first-class per- 
formance in a castle newly converted into workers’ flats. His nerves 
were wrecked by the sudden downpour of Colorado beetles which 
his Ruritanian villain let loose from a light plane. 

At Oxford, C. B. Van Ryneveld and A. J. P. Taylor, cricketes 
and critic, were capering with Lady Pakenham in the O.U.D.S 
latest production, seen by W. M. Spafford. The first prize goes to 
Mrs. M. Stanier for the best of sustained jokes and the second to 
“Cinna ” for mixing a nice concoction of local colour and a dash 
of piquant sauce. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(Mrs. M. STANtER) 


To the Editor of the SeecraTor 

Sir, —I think I can claim to go one better than your correspondent from 
Elsinore. During my recent holiday at a celebrated Mid-European spa 
I attended a performance of that well-worn favourite Tales from Moscow 
Imagine my astonishment when, as the opera started, an iron safety- 
tin was lowered (nor was any apparent effort made to raise it again), 


cul 
with the result that the entire action was invisible and, except tor a 
rhythmic thumping which I took to be coming from the chorus’s Russian 


boots, inaudible. Even more remarkable was the fact that no one in the 
audience seemed to find any inconvenience in this except myself. Surely 


this is carrying the introduction of local colour into the theatre a 
tou far? lam, yours, KC., CRITICUS. 


SECOND PRIZI 


(CUNNA) 
I ‘ wy coincidence that prompted the performance of this 
ted farce so soon after the production of the other famous 
wtoplay in Denmark. Less happy was the choice of Tom Quad as 
t wlosure for the venture. My own view of the players was inter 
1 by a most though sly-placed statue. Nevertheless, the fun of 
st act was mounting rapidly when the audience was forced to 
by the sudden descent of a helicopter It contained the Vice- 
( wellor, back from dinner at Magdalen The second act opened very 
y singly, but then my neighbour complained that Great Tom had 
uunded one hundred and two times The noise during the subse- 
it scount spoilt the rest of the act l tuughout the evening the 
wund of traffic made clear the importanc of the city in the industria 


f the country The thought of so many cars going for export 
| 


carried the mind far from the harmless frolics of St. Olde’s. The audience 


was also troubled by the attentions of three dons, all of whom were 
trying to peddle detective fiction written under obviously assumed names, 
What I saw of the play seemed good. CINNA. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 29 


Set by R. Kennard Davis 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an essay, in 
not more than 250 words, on The Fascination of Man-watching, by 
a Bird 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not later than July 28th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of August 4th. 


— * * * 
From the Greek 
ETEOCLES 


I am Eteocles who left the plough 
For profit by the sea. Vain hope! A gale 
Shipwrecked and drowned me. I can tell you how 
The wind that winnows sounds upon the sail. 
Isodorus Aecgeates. 
A SHIPWRECKED BODY 
Who buried you? A stranger who found here 
My shipwrecked body, and he shed a tear 
For himself too, remembering that he 
Drifts also like a gull upon the sea. 
Callimachus. 
ERASIPPUS 
The tomb of Erasippus is not stones 
Nor his grave dust, but all this ocean-swell: 
He perished with his ship, and where his bones 
Are mouldering only the gulls can tell. 
Glaucus 
AMANUENSIS. 





“The Spectator,” July 20th, 1850 


THe long deliberations as to the building to be erected for the 
Exhibition of 1851 have been terminated by a decision in 
favour of Mr. Paxton's design and estimate. 


Mr. Paxton suggests a building chiefly of glass—in fact, a 
huge but elegant glass house. The great feature in its erection 
is, that no stone, brick, or mortar will be necessary. All the 
roofing and upright sashes will be made by machinery, fitted 
together and gazed with rapidity; most of them being 
finished previous to their being taken to the place, so that 
little else will be required on the spot than to fit the finished 
materials together. The whole structure will be supported on 
cast-iron columns, and the extensive roof will be sustained 
without the necessity for interior walls for this purpose. If 
removed after the exhibition, the materials may be sold far 
more advantageously than a structure filled in with bricks and 
mortar, and some of the materials would bring in full half the 
rriginal outlay. To give the roof a light and graceful 
appearance, it is to be on the ridge and furrow principle, and 
glazed with sheet glass. ... No timber trees need be cut 
down, as the glass may fit up to the boles of the trees, leaving 
the lower branches under the glass during the exhibition ; but 
Mr. Paxton does not recommend this course, as, for the sum 
of £250, he would engage to remove and replace every living 
tree on the ground, except the large old elms opposite to 
Prince’s Gate. Only a few years ago, the erection of such a 


large building as the one contemplated would have involved 





a fearful amount of expense; but the rapid advance made in 
this country during the last forty years, both in the scientific 
construction of such buildings and the cheap manufacture of 
glass, iron, &c., render an erection of this description, in point 





vf m re 


of expense, quite on a level with those constructed 


substantial materials 
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Spectators in Court 
Bir.—I expected that Dr. R. D. Reid would draw somebody when he 
declared that the public galleries at the criminal courts are “ attended for 
pornographic reasons.” But Mr. J. M. Sinclair hasn't answered him by 
saying that everyone ought to go to court at least once as ~ an essential 
part of his education.” The effect of mounting legislation Is that, sooner 
or later, most people do. But anyone going just once would get a thin 
diet of pornography ; he might get nothing more erotic than a string of 
motor-car obstructions and an unlicensed pedlar. Dr. Reid, | suspect, 
Was not concerned with him. 

Take the case of the Old Bailey, which I know something about because 
fer some years | was in charge of the police arrangements there. A 
considerable body of rather seedy-looking men-about-town spend some- 
thing like half their lives in the public galleries at the Old Bailey. Some 
of them are retired pickpockets, some are there to gesticulate their moral 
support to captured colleagues in the dock (“ There, but for the lack 
of bobbies, stand 1”), and some are burglars having their sabbatical 
year. This still leaves the foreign “ distinguished ” or 
resourceful enough to get seats among the mighty, the people who join 
the gallery queue because they are pathological queue-joiners, and the 
determined watch-dogs who give their services to the cause of the constitu- 
tional “ open court.” Whatever their motive, they are reasonably likely 
to hear one or more cases that Dr. Reid would call pornographic ; 
end some of each class are hoping they will. 

The point is. provided they make no pretence even to themselves that 
they are hoping they won't, why shouldn't they hope they will? If we 
retain Draconian laws that treat biological aberration as a sin against 
the light, and send the aberrational to prisons where the appetites that 
got them into trouble will be sharpened. how can we complain that 
people go to watch our laws in operation? Sunday newspapers have 
erected giant circulations on three clauses in the Offences Against the 
Person Act, 1861, and one in the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, 
at the same time making it easy for their patrons to delude themselves 
that they buy the papers for sporting news, dress competitions afid soluble 
cross-word puzzles. Need we resort to this kind of thing at the gallery 
doors, conducting a kind of viva voce entrance exam on purity of motive ? 

To some extent this is already done by the police at the main doors, 
where the morbid must be sorted from the arriving jurors, witnesses and 
counsel. Unless they can show that they are law-students, doctors or 
people with influential friends in the court hierarchy, they are firmly 
packed off to the gallery queue round the corner; where, because they 
have lost valuable time by the wrong approach, they fail to get in and 
go away muttering “ Star Chamber.” This rough-and-ready interlocutory 
process produces a surprising crop of declared “ criminologists” and is 
responsible for much bunkum. As a valuable social science, criminology 
is damaged by these people. and at the criminal courts the tendency is 
fo regard them as Cato the Elder regarded the Roman augurs when he 
said: “1 often wonder how one augur can keep from laughing when he 
meets another.” 

Dr. Reid was quite right 


visitors not 


So is Mr. Sinclair. Let them not quarrel 

over an epithet; “ pornographic” becomes, in their chosen context, a 

cuss-word for the things they would wish suppressed in secrecy.—Yours, 

&e., Cc. R. Hewirr. 
6 Liskeard Gardens, S.E.3. 


Sin.—Neither Mr. J. M. Sinclair nor myself can know the proportion 
of spectators who attend Assize Courts for pornographic or educative 
seasons. | am unrepentant in that I am convinced that the former out- 
number the latter. If. instead of trailing the proverbial red herring, Mr. 
Sinclair would do something to prevent the very private affairs of adult 
homosexuals being subject to legal discussion in court, he might find 
more room in the galleries for his serious students.—Yours faithfully. 
& Chamberlain Street, Wells, Somerset R. D. Rei. 


Examination Age-Limits 
®ir. May I say how cordially I agree with Mr. Carrington 
recent remarks of the headmasters of Harrow and Mill 
Hil And may I add that no boy or girl, so far as I can see. need be 
held back in any way by the age-limit, if the schools do their job 
properly? We ve some boys in our School Certificate form this term 
who are too young to take the examination. They have done the papers 
ked by us. and, if their performance warrants it, will go 
in September together with the older boys who have 
the cxamination. They will by-pass Ordinary level (corresponding 
| Certificate) in their main subjects. which they will 
the present Higher Certificate 
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at the end of their second year in the Sixth; at the end of their first or 
second year they will take certain other subjects at Ordinary level. This 
combination will give them all they need for University entrance or 
professional exemption, and they will have just as long in the Sixth Form 
as before. The organisation necessary to effect this is not very easy in 
a small school; in a big school it should present no difficulty. 

Those who cause needless anxiety to parents by talking about “ bright 
boys” being “checked” do not seem to understand that in the new 
system pupils who are likely to stay for at least two years in the Sixth 
are not required—or expected—to fake “ Ordinary” level in their main 
subjects; and that any subjects at any level can be taken at any time.— 
Yours obediently, H. K. Luce. 

School House, 
Sir,—lI am glad that the headmaster of St. Olave'’s has called in question 
the comments made by the héadmasters of Harrow and Mill Hill on this 
subject, and Janus’s endorsement of them. It has become popular to 
criticise the Minister's imposition of an age-limit, and to impute to him 
social rather than educational motives: but there is no evidence for these. 
and the criticism is often misinformed and ill thought-out. There are. 
as Mr. Carrington points out, sound educational reasons why boys and 
girls should not be allowed to sit for external examinations before the 
age of sixteen, and many of us, who have had to do with schools. have 
felt for many years that the evils of cramming a pupil for the old School 
Certificate at the age of fifteen (or even earlier). or subjecting precocious 
children to a kind of forcing process in their early years and allowing 
them to spend the rest of their school career in a course of narrow 
specialisation, far outweigh the very doubtful advantages claimed for the 
“able” boys and girls. The one really regrettable feature in the new 
Situation is that the age-limit should have been imposed by the Ministe: 
I would suggest that it is no part of his function to determine either the 
content or the timing of a curriculum. The schools should have insisted 
on this age-limit a iong time ago.—I am, &c., M. L. Jacks 

University of Oxford, Department of Education, 

15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


Durham. 


View of South Africa 


Sin,—As a supporter of General Smuts’s United Party, which, as its name 
suggests, aims at the unity of South Africans whether once Boer or 
Briton, may Ll express regret at the tone of your correspondent’s article on 
race relationships in South Africa. Constructive criticism would be 
welcome, but an article that depicts the South African scene in terms 
that would be insulting to one’s worst enemy behind the Iron Curtain 
is hardly healthy for Commonwealth relations. 

To the observer from afar, racial discrimination sounds unchristian. 
unenlightened and uncivilised, yet Albert Schweitzer, one of the greatest 
Christian philosophers of our age. once wrote from Africa: “ Even the 
morally best and the idealists find it difficult out here to be what they 
wish to be. The negro is a child, and with children nothing can be done 
without the use of authority. The child of nature does not know what 
responsibility is... . They give just so much return of labour as the others 
(whites) can force out of them.” Such impressions make it clear that 
the difference between European and African is more than skin-deep, 
even to an unprejudiced philanthropist. 

I do not attempt to defend or justify race-consciousness, but we South 
Africans have inherited a certain attitude of mind which is as much a 
part of our Constitution as insularity is to the English or excitability to 
the French, and. requires persuasion, not insult, to correct. As the 
article points out, there is much to find fault with in South Africa. but 
our problems cannot be understood here in Europe if such irresponsible 
articles are allowed to appear in the “ usually well-informed circles” of 
the Spectator—-Y ours faithfully, J. J. H. Rymer 

The College, Middlesex Hospital, W.1. 


Ambivalence 


Sir,—In his review of Mr. Greig’s book on Thackeray Dr. Garrod sniffs 
professorially at the words ambivalent and ambivalence: observing that 
the reader “ will not be helped by the great Oxford Dictionary, or its 
great supplement, or by Webster or by Wyld.” Will Dr. Garrod say plainly 
hat these terms have no use, no right to exist? That seems to be 
implied by his observation that the reader will find “ ambivalence ” in 
Odhams (misderived from ambo and yolo). But perhaps I see pedantry 
where none 1s meant. 

] am accused (unjustly, I believe) of planting these terms in or on 
Cambridge. and | propose to use them to indicate certain phenomena, 
ull | find better. Some of the phenomena are sketched in my Woodstock 
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preface (1946, pp. 34-5), where Elizabethan “comic relief” is touched 
on: and the matter is further developed in my English Drama from 
Early Times to the Elizabethans (1950), and in a Cambridge Journal 
article on Bruegel. I cannot summarise so much in a letter, but I can 
ask two questions: 

(1) What is the correct term for the quality of a “ thing” or 
which can be “viewed” in sharply contrasted or violently conflicting 

lights,” both of which imply “ scales of values,” when the observer's 
mind can be aware of the simultaneous existence of both “sets of 
? For instance, Shakespeare’s Richard III, not after the end 
a fine bustling sardonic 


event” 


values ” 
of the play, but while he is simultaneously 
superman and a black devil-spider. Or Chaucer's attitude to love in 
Troilus and Criseide. 1 call both ambivalent, since in both two sets 
of values exist, &c. The difference between ambivalent and satirical 
could be illustrated by comparing Bruegel’s Faith with Hogarth’s 
Sleeping Congregation or Credulity, Superstition and Fanaticism ; and 
the ambivalence (sic) of Wordsworth’s best-known “ Lucy” poem shows 
that “irony” will not do all the work 

(2) What would the Garrods of, say, 1600 have had to say for the 
“It would be misplaced or laughable 
for an impartial critic to outfrown these foppishly compunctious pedants, 
for, though we write in a hurry, only savagery will castigate the fretful, 
ven when dog-weary of it”? I learnt from George Gordon's S.P.E. 
Pract (XXLX) that all these were neologisms, none of which would have 
been in the great or even double-great Dixonaries of the day. Mr 
Greig may misuse a good word, as Miss Sharpe misused a good tool ; 
but there are times when the Dixonary can be thrown away.—Yours 
faithfully, A. P. ROSSITER 

Jesus College, Cambridee. 


words italicised in this sentence 


Sir.—-Dr. Garrod says that the reader who does not know what ambi- 
valence is will not be helped by Webster. He will if he consults the 
edition dated 1934. Can it be that Dr. 
edition? 


Garrod uses an earlier 
JouN MINSTEDE. 


. . . 
Realities in Burma 

Siz,—It was kind of you to publish the comments of “ Onlooker” on my 
letter of June 6th. | am sorry that my letter failed to convey its simple 
theme to the correspondent: this was that, whatever happened in Burma, 
the suggestion made by Sir Percival Griffiths that the Burma Government 
did not show a willingness to “do a deal” with the Karens was not quite 
well-founded 

1 have heard the stories related by “ Onlooker ” before. but do not have 
his courage to assert their truth, When confusion reigns and passions 
become feverish, when the normal channels of information are choked 
by unexpected mishaps, and rumours in all their excitement run un- 
checked, the stories we hear must needs be weighed with care before 
Time will tell the truth, and till then we shall have to 
wait. Besides, the Karen affair is not so simple that judgement can be 


they are accepted 


passed on it summarily ; it is not the straightforward case of the wrong- 
doer and the wronged. In fact, it is not just a case for judgement: it is a 
mighty drama of man in his many emotions, in his weakness and strength, 
blundering through right and wrong. The drama must be seen, and seen 
with sincere feeling, from the rise of the curtain to its fall 


We do injustice to your hospitality in trying to tell odd snatches of 
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what is a long story, and I hope I may close the correspondence by 
quoting a relevant excerpt from The Times report on Burma if 
July ith: 

“No one knows how many thousand Karens are under arms in 
the Karenni country, but a section of them has been making peacg 
overtures recently, and the Government seems determined to offer 
them reasonable and even generous terms. In the Delta area... 
another group of Karen rebels has already made its peace with ths 
Government and its members are helping to police the area 

_ Yours, &e., Mat NG M AUNG 
29 Nottingham Place, W.1. 


Meals on Trains 


Sir,-Among the diminishing number of simple pleasures I count, or 
counted, leaving my book in a stuffy third-class carrtage and moving ty 
the dining-car where, although this entailed the consumption of half-a- 
crown’s worth of food for twice that sum, I was enabled to enjoy through 
a large plate-glass window the sight of the still beautiful English county 
side, and in place of my book would also indulge in the only form of 
hunting left to me. Imagine, then, my horror last week on entering a 
compartment devoid of any window save some narrow eighteen-inch-wi 
slits set well above head-level, through which with difficulty one could 
see, when standing up, the tops of the trees. This ghastly box was 
devoid even of a pictured invitation to stay at a Government hotel, and 
during my long wait for food I could only gaze at synthetic wood walls 
or the lugubrious faces of my fellow prisoners. I imagine this is a 
common experience between, say, Petrograd and Vladivostok, but in 
England it seemed just nonsense. There are quite enough iron curtains 
without an addition from British Railways.—Yours, &c., 

Meres Vean, Mullion, Helston, Cornwall. G. Kirxsaior 


Newsprint Shortage 


Sir,—It would be a pity if Janus’s strictures on the contents of some 
daily papers should in any way condone the Government’s cut in news- 
print. For in the first place any justification on these lines amounts to a 
condonation of censorship, and, secondly, the restrictions apply equally 
to the few papers which cater for serious readers. 

The dearth of foreign news and informative articles on important 
topics has long been a regrettable characteristic of the British post-war 
Press. But since circulation is the final arbiter in the fate of many 
publications today, the “ popular” material, which apparently guarantees 
high sales, will inevitably have priority over serious news so long as 
newspapers are not large enough to carry both. Further cuts, therefore 
in most cases, will only lead to an increased predominance of the 
sensational and the trivial, which is perhaps exactly what the Govern 
ment hopes to achieve.—Yours faithfully, NANCY CRAWSIIAW 

Flat 38, 88 Portland Plac e, WL. 


Private Patients 


Sir Attention has been called at the meeting of the B.M.A. to the 
penalising of private patients by making them pay for their medicines 
This is stupid as well as obviously unjust, as the expense to the State is 
lessened by every person who pays for his doctor's services, instead of 
getting the State to do so. An equally flagrant injustice is the refu 
to allow a hospital patient who has a private room the benefit 
“free” service. Many a delicate or elderly person shrinks fron 
noise and draughtiness of the public ward; but, if he wants a p 
room, not only the charge for it, but the fees which he has to pay to 





doctor, surgeon or anaesthetist, are much larger than they were before 
the introduction of the National Health Service.—yYours faithf 
fra n, Seaford, Susses E. F. Davipo 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


AINTSBURY left directions in his will that there should be 
no biography of him, and that his letters should not be pub- 
lished. About his letters I think he judged. wisely. I should 

be surprised if I had not read more of them than any man living. 
A notable collection of them passed at his death to his old college ; 
the letters which he wrote, between 1910 and 1931, to William Hunt. 
Hunt was the closest of his friends ; to no other friend, I fancy, did 
he write so often or so intimately. Between two and three hundred 
of these letters I have read, bringing to them affectionate pre- 
possession. I have found them, even so, disappointing. When Miss 
Helen Waddell says that “as a letter-writer, he ranks with Walpole 
and with Lamb,” frankly, I do not know what she means. So far 
at least as the correspondence which I have examined goes, not 
only is Saintsbury not among the great letter-writers, he is not even 
a good letter-writer. Here only is he dull. I add, in fairness, that 
aff the letters I have seen are letters to men. When he wrote to 
women, it is likely enough that he wrote differently and better. 
From the time he was twenty, women were “ angels” to him. 

About his letters, then, I think Saintsbury was right. About the 

biography I am not so sure. In one of his later letters he speaks 
of himself as having lived so long that people have begun to be 
interested in him again. The interest has continued. The Memorial 
Volume published in 1945 was given “so warm a welcome” that 
the editors of it have been encouraged to gather other uncollected 
papers and essays.* These will surely find new friends for this 
most friendly of writers. Friends new and old will be moved, 
] think, to ask why it is that about Saintsbury himself they really 
know so little. To the “ official * biography of the D.N.B., published 
only last year, they can add scraps from the three “ Scrap Books.” 
But it comes to not very much—for a life so long and, over most of 
its length, mixed so intimately with the happenings of contemporary 
literature. I can’t but think that some sort of a biography was 
worth while ; something not too big nor too businesslike. but satis- 
fying obvious curiosities. I am curious to know, for example, 
where Saintsbury picked up his immense learning. The range of 
it covers Europe. Yet never was there, you might suppose, such 
a stay-at-home. Did he know all these languages and literatures 
never living or mixing with the peoples who spoke and made them ? 
Did he know French literature all that well, and of France and the 
French know nothing ? His judgements of French literature have 
been. at many points, challenged. Have they, in fact, the defect of 
being bookish judgements ? Or did he know what he was talking 
about, having lived with it? Iam set guessing. Not here only, but 
everywhere, are we up against an ultimately bookish man. 
He was noi always a professor. He did 
not, in fact, become a professor till he was fifty. Till then he might 
fairly be described as a failed scholar turned journalist. He has 
written charmingly of “the charm of journalism.” But here again 
I should like to know a little more about him than the “ Scrap 
Books ” afford. I should like to know just how he mixed with the 
life of journalism. I should like to know what his employers thought 
of him. In the eyes of journalists was he, in fact, a good journalist ? 
When he put off the journalist and put on the professor, he was, 
rumour said, not too successful, at any rate initially. But here too 
his biographers are either silent or reticent. In general, I should 
like to know a good deal more about his friends. I have mentioned 
William Hunt. Not often has there been, I should suppose, such 
a friendship, such an unintermitted correspondence, between two 
men of mature years. But no word upon this friendship does the 
biography of either of them offer. I do not even know when, or 
where, the friendship began. They were at Oxford together. But 
there they missed one another. In both politics and religion they 
seem to have had common sympathies. 

Of Saintsbury’s politics we know perhaps enough. Here he talked 
freely and (I fear) foolishly. On the subject of religion he is a good 
deal more reticent. The first “Scrap Book” has a scrap upon the 
Oxford Movement. “ There is no book I should have more liked to 


It ought not to be so. 





* George Saintshury: A Last Vintage. (Methuen. 15s.) 


write,” says Saintsbury, “ or should more like to have written, than 
a History of the Oxford Movement.” The last “ Scrap Book ™ has 
an article upon the Articles of Religion; and another upon the 
reunion of the Churches. “ As a person fairly well acquainted with 
history, and not quite ignorant of theology,” Saintsbury “ fails to 
discover” any benefit that could come from reun.on either with 
Rome or with the dissenters. He was called “ the Saint,” already in 
his Oxford days ; and it was not merely his surname, I suspect, that 
suggested the nickname. To the end he could be flippant about 
religion. But if we knew more about him, we should find, I fancy, 
that it was the half of his life. His letters to Hunt, I notice, he 
dates habitually by saints’ days. 

If he did not want a biography of himself, it was not because 
he wanted to puzzle posterity. Far rather it was, as Miss Waddell 
says, from a real modesty. But he does, as things stand, set a 
puzzle. I think of him, rightly or wrongly, as not a first-class 
journalist, nor yet a first-class professor—what mattered to the 
Edinburgh students was not the professor, but the “ character.” 
As a writer, again, he can hardly be brought into the first class. 
He preached style. But “it was one of the many contradictions 
in him,” says Miss Waddell, that he could “ write like the scour 
of a river in spate, allusion tumbling after allusion, parenthesis 
rammed within parenthesis, reckless to reject the straws and faggots 
that his headlong thought swept up in its course.” This “ unself- 
consciousness” of his style Miss Waddell rather likes. But can 
there be a style which is unselfconscious ? All the while, of 
course, Saintsbury is getting at something ; something simple. He 
is getting at getting on with things. He has a mission. Not merely 
has he something to say, but he has everything to say. Never was 
there in our criticism such a polymath ; and he must out with it all. 
In the whole history of English writing nobody has ever written 
so much, unless it be, perhaps, Defoe or (in a different kind) 
William Adolphus Trollope. Mr. Parker’s bibliography, appended 
usefully to A Last Vintage, tells but a small part of the story. It 
gives us perhaps the half of what Saintsbury wrote. It leaves out 
of account “the equivalent of at least a hundred volumes ”—so 
Saintsbury himself sums “ the uncollectable collection ” of his casual 
journalism. 

It is not nothing to have written more than any other English 
writer ; to have written all of it from a sufficient learning, some of 
it from a deep learning ; to have done all of it in a hurry, but pretty 
well; to have been often provocative, sometimes arresting, always 
interesting. For the most part he writes about writers, by prefer- 
ence about their writings; the men themselves seem secondary. 
Never did anyone believe so simply in good writing, and make you 
know it. Just in this lies the primary appeal of his criticism. 
I doubt whether he lectured well ; I am not sure that his journalism 
was good journalism. But he was worth listening to; he was, and 
is, worth reading, for the singleness of heart which he brings 
to all good writing. The grand and passionate effects of style 
make especial appeal to him. If he is not always a good critic, 
he is never less than a sincere one. It is so that he succeeds, even 
when he is most in a hurry, in carrying with him the good will of 
his readers. 

Of the essays gathered in this Last Vintage, none, perhaps, is 
specially notable. Interesting is an early contribution to the 
Fortnightly, Voltaire and Rousseau. The editor of the Fortnightly 
was Morley; and Saintsbury is obviously on his best behaviour, 
shaping his sentences carefully I looked to find an earlier 
Fortnightly essay, that on Baudelaire. But even the bibliography 
omits it. The newly collected papers are prefaced by “ apprecia- 
tions ” from three of Saintsbury’s friends. Dr. Nichol Smith repro- 
duces an address delivered at a dinner of the Saintsbury Society in 
1945 ; Miss Dorothy Stuart writes on “ The Last Years” of Saints- 
bury ; Miss Waddell upon “The Man of Books.” Of all three 
essays I find the quality singularly engaging. The praises of the 
“ angels” would have gratified the “ Saint,” I think, very specially. 

H. W. Garrop. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Mr. Churchill’s Panorama 


The Second World War: Vol. Ill. The Grand Alliance. By 
Winston S. Churchill. (Cassell. 2s.) 


Mr. CHURCHILL, pursuing, and anything but faint, in this his third 
volume carries his war-history from January to December, 1941. It 
was a dramatic year. For the first half of it the Commonwealth 
stood alone against the embattled might of a Germany backed by 
a duped and serviceable Russia. By June Hitler had converted 
Russia, and Tojo America, into Allied Powers. The tide of war had 
finally turned. The ultimate destruction of Nazism was ensured 

If in some respects this instalment is less arresting than its pre- 
and sufficient. If one man can be 
said to have saved the Commonwealth—that is, in fact, too much to 
say—it was Winston Churchill in 1940. The helm of State passed 
from inexperienced hands to experienced, from weak hands to un- 
faltering, the immediate storm was weathered, and long though the 
voyage was yet to be, confidence, had been created and faith in vic- 
tory grew stronger steadily. The story of 1941 was shot with hopes 
disappointed and hopes realised, with set-backs and advances (most 
notably, and literally, in Libya), with strategy frustrated, but with 
progress definitely and unmistakably registered by December. There 
was less drama, less catastrophe, than in 1940, and Churchill no 
longer stood alone in the forefront of the stage. Stalin, inscrutable 
then as now, figured beside him; Roosevelt, who had rendered 
Britain inestimable service while America was still neutral, pro- 
claimed the historic partnership to the world when he met the 
Prime Minister for the first time in Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, 
in August, and with him drafted that challenging creed of all free 
vations known as the Atlantic Charter 

The general course of the war in 1941 is by now a matter of 
familiar knowledge. Mr. Churchill makes no notable revelations 
rhe value of his book, of course, lies both in the unique personality 
of the writer and in the unique opportunities he enjoyed of 
and directing the of tremendous events 
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Nothing is more instructive than his judgement of men, and of 
Joseph Stalin among the foremost. The verdict is summary: 

“So f is strategy, policy, foresight. competence are arbiters, 

Stalin and his commussars showed themselves at this moment the 


outwitted bunglers of the Second World War.” 
The moment was the early part of 1941. By the end of March Mr 
Churchill felt convinced that Hitler intended war on Russia. The 
Joint Intelligence Committee had definite information by April 7th 
But four days before that the Prime Minister had sent to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, then Ambassador at Moscow, a warning message to be 
delivered personally to Stalin That was on April 3rd. On 
April 12th Sir Stafford Cripps cabled reasons that seemed to him 
good for not delivering the message On the 16th the P.M. urged 
delivery. On the 19th Sir Stafford gave the message to Vyshinsky. 
On the 22nd Vyshinsky wrote that the message had been conveyed 
to Stalin. Mr. Churchill's general comment is 
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“T cannot form any final judgement upon whether my message, if 
delivered with all the promptness and ceremony prescribed, would 
have altered the course of events. Nevertheless I still regret that 
my instructions were not carried out effectively. If I had had any 
direct contact with Stalin I might perhaps have prevented him from 
having so much of his Air Force destroyed on the ground.” 

Who can say ? But this at least is certain. Nothing was gained 
by the delay ; something might have been by expedition. 

One thing Mr. Churchill makes amply clear is that the Russians 
were difficult Allies from the very start. The diversion of British 
and American tanks and aircraft to their theatre almost crippled 
the commanders in North Africa and elsewhere, but for nothing 
received was gratitude expressed. On the contrary, “ the Soviet 
Government had the impression that they were conferring a great 
favour on us by fighting in their own country for their own lives. 
The more they fought the heavier our debt became.” And the 
demand for a Second Front began before Russia had been at war 
a month. Unfortunately, Stalin had no conception of what 
amphibious operations meant, or of the necessity for complete air 
supremacy before any such enterprise could be seriously contem- 
plated. In September he solemnly cabled: “It seems to me that 
Great Britain could without risk land in Archangel twenty-five to 
thirty divisions or transport them across Iran to the southern regions 
of the U.S.S.R."—this at a time when one division, the fiftieth, 
had with great difficulty been sent to the Middle East, and another, 
the eighteenth, was with even greater difficulty in course of being 
despatched. Small wonder that Mr Churchill describes Russia in 
the early phases of her belligerence as a liability rather than an 
asset 

He necessarily passes some judgements on the commanders in 
different theatres ; on the judgements themselves history will pass 
its own judgement in due time. Wavell is here praised, there 
criticised. Crete fell within the wide orbit of his command, and 
Churchill—writing, it must be remembered, more as Minister of 
Defence than as Prime Minister—expresses astonishment that the 
work of fortifying it so as to make a secure naval base was*so 
disastrously dilatory. Wavell opposed the diversion of men and 
guns from Palestine to Iraq to dea! with Rashid Ali's revolt. He 
was overruled by the General Staff, with the result that Habanniya 
was relieved and all Iraq made safe for the Allies. But Wavell, as 
Churchill came to see, had burdens on him too tremendous for any 
human shoulders to bear. In June General Haining was appointed 
“ Intendant-General ™ to deal with logistics and administration, and 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton established at Cairo as Minister of State to 
cope with political problems. That made an immense difference 

Despite reverses in Libya, which left the mastery of the Mediter- 
ranean unattained and indirectly compelled the postponement of 
the opening of the Second Front in France till 1944, despite the 
crushing disasters sustained at one period by the Mediterranean 
Fleet, despite the desperate menace of the U-boats in the Atlantic, 
despite the fear that the ‘ Bismarck’ and the ‘ Tirpitz’ might be 
at sea together, 1941 closed far more hopefully than it opened 
America was in, and the relations already established between 
Prime Minister and President were in themselves a strong cement 
What is more, Spain was still out. Persons who point to Franco's 
notorious Blue Division as evidence of Spanish sympathies would 
do well to compare the belief current in Whitehall in January, 1941, 
that Franco would give Hitler passage and that Gibraltar would 
be untenable, with the despatch (of course unknown at the time) 
which Hitler had addressed to Mussolini on the last day of 1940, 
observing that, “profoundly troubled by the situation, which 
Franco thinks has deteriorated, Spain has refused to collaborate 
with the Axis Powers. I deplore all this, for from our side 
we had completed our preparations for crossing the Spanish frontier 
on January 10th and attacking Gibraltar at the beginning of 
February.” The frontier was never crossed. Gibraltar was never 
attacked. The gateway to the Mediterranean was never closed 

So 1941 ended. Christmas Day saw President and Prime Minister 
at church in Washington together. “I found peace in the simple 
service and enjoyed singing the well-known hymns, and one, *O 
little town of Bethlehem,’ I had never heard before.” Peace in the 
full sense was still distant, but peace with victory had been made 
certain, by no one’s efforts more surely than by the indomitable 
warrior’s in Downing Street, and by no event more effectively than 
by the conclusion of the Grand Alliance which forms the title of 
this volume. WILSON Harris. 
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Two Poets 


The Mongrel and Other Poems. By Ronald Duncan, (Faber 
8s. 6d.) 
The Swarming of the Bees. By John Heath-Stubbs. (Eyre and 


Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. RONALD DUNCAN appears from this volume of his poetry—as 
distinct from his poetic drama—to have a natural, though disguised, 
talent for simple and mellifluous verse ; but, as the title of the book 
acutely indicates, this is a collection of disparate themes and styles 
composed according to the modern convention of experiment, 
novelty and force. Yet the new idioms and forms, which liberated 
the early styles of Mr. Pound and Mr. Eliot from the exhausted 
conventions of the last century, have now themselves imposed a 
convention on our literature, and the bondage of this fashion, as 
well as the decay into which its standards are fallen, are apparent 
in this volume of Mr. Duncan's verse, and his aesthetic talent suffers 
under the influence almost to the point of extinction. 

When he inserts a hideous advertisement for barbed wire in his 
“ Short History of Texas,” we are not stunned by the accuracy and 
purpose of his observation, but slightly fatigued by a huge, helpless 
platitude. When a line about the dust which closed Helen’s eyes 
is followed by “ Damaroids will give you new life,” because the 
art is lacking which gave this method of composition its masterful 
power in “ The Waste Land,” the effect is the same as that caused 
by violent, vulgar things, which could not have been intended. 
When after a difficult passage the writer and speaker assents with 
“ Yes, this is all very muddled and all very mystic,” although agree- 
ing with the exactness of this remark, one is disconcerted to see 
the master’s very worst faults echoed—even made farcical—by the 
disciple. Again, we are not convinced that modern poetry might 
not more fruitfully follow the precedents of the dead by the state- 
ment that we cannot “reach our destination by staying precisely 
where we are.” The “ Short History of Texas” carries the modern 
theory that everything may be included in poetry to the conclusion 
that the process of including things cannot with any felicity be one 
of exact representation, but must be a process of change and illusion. 

This ambitious poem, for all the loud effort it makes adequately 
to portray that landscape and those people through their own idiom, 
fails to create the essential poetic illusion of a country that perhaps 
deserves its Homer and its Chapman. Instead of illuminating the 
subject—and the price of cattle and an account of the invention of 
the revolver are included—the poetry is degraded by it. There is, 
however, a certain untamed exuberance about some of the verse 
which is a little refreshing ; but the toughness, the heartiness, the 
intentional insensitivity, the jokes (like the refrain after the death 
of the Miller's cat: Timor mortis conturbat me-ow) come as close 
to poetry as the unpleasantries of the Earl of Rochester. One sees 
that many verses have accomplishments of language and imagery, 
that the range of styles exhibited is extraordinary, but feels that in 
spite of all the experiments that went into this volume no single 
style has emerged in maturity, and that the higher objects of poetry 
have been missed, especially by a statement such as 

“ Strength, not ornament, is necessary 
And thai goes for a pig-sty, and poetry.” 
It is regrettable that the strength displayed in this volume is so 
seldom a poetic strength. 

The Swarming of the Bees is a different book. It attempts to re- 
inspire poetry by rehearsing once more its classical traditions in 
a restrained, dispassionate way, rather than by experimenting with 
extraordinary idioms: but the one attempt has as many difficulties 
as the other. Here the difficulty seems to lie in the making of a 
new style, in the foundation of a solemn and ceremonious verse 
that is not a mere reproduction of the style of old masters. By 
the careful, sensitive attention given to the vivid descriptions, to 
the detailed illumination of scenes and images, the danger of being 
imitative where it was intended to be elevated has been avoided. 
Although part of the method of the verse is to recall an ancient 
subject, the poetry is not merely that of cultivated recollection. For 
instance, the poem “ Through the dear might of Him that walk’d 
the waves” might read like a pleasant, rambling journey through 
the sea in literature, from the Bible to “ The Dry Salvages,” whereas 
it has a deeper though not always obvious purpose. 

Though the emotional as well as the stylistic restraint seems to 
have prevented the feeling from ever reaching its full expression, 
in parts the ancient subjects are brought to life. The polished and 
delicate descriptions are pictorially complete. An epithalamium, 


1950 


written in a style which requires to be tautened and intensilied by 
the pressure of imagination operating within a processional metre 
and form, shows perhaps a deficiency in the higher imagination; 
the parts are good, but the whole does not develop sufficient power, 
Most of the poems are intelligible, assuming a classical back- 
ground but adequately illustrating it. The classical images are 
warm and made to breathe. There is one poem, however, called 
“ Alexandria" which has been influenced by the esoteric style of 
Charles Williams's latest verse, and has jarring, if not incredible, 
phrases like “ learned an askesis of the flesh in the heart's desert,” 
and “the mathematical and eloquent virgin,” where, so far as one 
can judge, the interest and impetus may be theological, but the 
result is not poetic. Mr. Heath-Stubbs, perhaps by his emphasis on 
dogma, and Mr. Duncan by too violent an effort to be strong, 
have both in their ways been diverted from a more natural growth 
of their art. RICHARD Murpuy. 


Anglo- Japanese 


Broken Thread. An autobiography. By Maj.-Gen. F, S. G. Piggott, 
C.B., D.S.O,. (Gale and Polden, 21s.) 
Kakemono. A sketchbook of post-war Japan. 

(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


JAPAN has laid a powerful spell on the writers of both these books, 
and to read them together is to get almost too Nippophile a picture 
of Japanese relations with the West. from the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance of 1902 onwards. General Piggott, whose father was 
Prince Ito’s legal adviser, first saw Tokio in 1888 at the age of five, 
and during his thirty-nine years in the Army served four separate 
tours of duty in Japan. One of the first British Army Japanese 
“ language officers * when the scheme started in 1904, he returned 
as military attaché from 1922 to 1926, and again from 1936 to 
1939 ; even after retirement in 1940 he continued to use his know- 
ledge of the Japanese as a senior lecturer at the School of Oriental 
Studies in London. 

Reading his sober, straightforward tale, one cannot help feeling 
some of the frustration that he himself felt in 1941 to see the thread 
of Anglo-Japanese relations broken, and his work brought to 
nothing ; though an epilogue to the book written by his son Francis 
makes it clear that there is to be a third generation of Piggotts 
associated with Japan for many years to come. “Look how far 
also the East is from the West” is the quotation that appears on 
the title-page ; but readers may be sure that General Piggott has 
done whatever a man can do to narrow the distance, by the 
exercise of those personal qualities of integrity and sympathy which 
alone count for anything permanent in international relations. 

Miss Honor Tracy, who spent eight busy months in Japan as 
Observer correspondent during 1948, provides probably the best 
succinct account of the uneasy years of the American occupation, 
with all its paradoxes and banalities, that we shall ever get. Her 
account does not tally with the self-glorifying monthly reports from 
General MacArthur's G.H.Q. in Tokio; indeed, the author, who 
often woke to find rats sitting on her pillow during the night at 
the U.S. Press Club in Tokio, devotes much of her pronounced 
talent for Waugh-like invective to holding up Americans to ridicule. 
There is their belief in statistics as a measure of progress (“ How 
many women’s organisations have you democratised this month ? 
I've democratised nine”); there is the military government food- 
officer trying to stamp out a black-market deal in fish during the 
afternoon and feasting on the same fish at Japanese expense during 
the evening ; there is the strange fondness for seeking, and taking, 
the advice of psychiatrists in any difficulty ; there is the tactless 
handling of the Emperor, the despicable barbarity of military 
policemen, and so on. This is all easy money, and fair enough, 
though Americans do not hold any monopoly of administrative 
ineptitude in the Far East; they are simply newer to the game 

More serious is the author’s considered conclusion that the effect 
of all this high-minded government-by-directive on the Japanese 
is likely to be transient enough, when the shouting dies and the last 
G.I. is recalled. She tells a significant story of arriving at the small 
town of Fukui the day after a severe earthquake, and finding the 
relief arrangements proceeding smoothly in the hands of the 
Japanese fonari gumi (neighbourhood associations). These associa- 
tions, dissolved long before by official G-.H.Q. edict as undemocratic, 
had in the emergency sprung up again overnight without fuss or 
formality under the very nose of the local military government 
officer. 


By Honor Tracy, 
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Besides being great fun to read, Kakemono deserves the closest 
attention by whatever department in Whitehall—or private indi- 
vidual, for that matter—takes stock of the principles of occupation 
and military government, to determine what a victorious nation or 
collection of nations can reasonably expect to put over on its 
former enemy, and what resources should be devoted to such a 
task. MERVYN Horpver. 


Christian Socialist 
Wood, 


Frederick Denison Maurice. By H. G. (Cambridge 


Univesity Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. Woop was surely wise to devote his Dale Lectures to the 
teaching of Frederick Denison Maurice, a Victorian who has 
definitely emerged from the eclipse of his times, to profit by the 
modern opinion that, if the eminent Victorians were not such giants 
as their contemporaries believed them to be, their stature was at 
least greater than the generation which followed them would allow. 
Dr. Wood emphasises the continuing influence of Maurice, not only 
on the thought of the Church of England, but also, and perhaps even 
more, on that of Nonconformity. 

The lectures, now published, deal mostly with Maurice’s theology, 
his social ethics being confined to a single concluding chapter. 
Although he had neither the profundity nor the learning of Pusey 
or Liddon, and Sidgwick was able to say of him with some truth 
that he was an adept at looking difficulties boldly in the face and 
passing on, admittedly his theological work made a stir amid the 
rather dusty controversies of mid-Victorian days. His answer to 
Newman's Essay on Development was, with Mozley’s, the best 
that appeared ; Liddon would not preach in the Abbey when he 
heard that Maurice would be there ; and King’s College drove him 
from his professorships for his refusal to admit that eternal punish- 
ment meant endless torment. 

Much of the value of Dr. Wood's book is in his reassessment 
of Maurice as a theologian. In his own day opinions differed on 
his quality as a thinker. It is worth remembering that, if Matthew 
Arnold complained that Maurice was constantly beating the bush 
with great fervour without starting the hare, men like Mill and 
Carlyle had great respect for his mind, even if they were often 
puzzled by his opinions. These men may have been thinking of 
him as a theologian, but today—and possibly even in his own time— 
Maurice's social teaching was whaft’Mattered most. Liddon may 
have scented a heretic, but the mandarins of King’s College were 
more alarmed by a revolutionary. Maurice boldly called himself a 
Christian Socialist ; and if he did not mean by Christianity quite 
what some of his contemporaries meant, he was certainly not what 
the National Executive of the Labour Party means by a Socialist. 
He was not a collectivist or a believer in nationalisation, but taught 
the virtue of the co-operative, of profit-sharing and of co-partnership. 

His outstanding achievement, which perhaps Dr. Wood hardly 
conveys in his careful and scholarly study, was his reassociation of 
theology with a social ethic. When he began his work Christian 
sociology was a lost science, almost as much a thing of the mediaeval 
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past as were astrology and the transmutation of metals. Today any 
sort of Christianity separated from a Christian sociology is barely 
conceivable. Bodies like the Industrial Christian Fellowship or the 
Anglo-Catholic Summer School of Sociology are regarded as natural 
and necessary to the Church; no one will apologise for the work 
and message of William Temple at one end or of Basil Jellicoe at 
the other ; and far beyond the bounds of the Church of England 
the mark of Maurice’s teaching is still plain. For he was the 
pioneer, a prophet, without a great deal of honour in his own time, 
but a name of power in the future. J. G. Lockuarr. 


Ballet : Doubtful Judgements 
Modern English Ballet. 


Part of the value of Mr. Fernau Hall's book lies in its insistence 
upon the fact that the art of the dance travels naturally and inevit- 
ably in close relationship with the other arts. This emphasis—upon 
what should be a commonplace—is by no means superfluous, 
Apart from those actively engaged in the production of ballet and 
a relatively small number of informed spectators, the public at 
large has not yet had time to appreciate that the choreographer’s 
main purpose is not to present merely a charming spectacle any 
more than the painter’s is to produce just a pleasing and decorative 
picture. A choreographer can no more afford to deny the “ feeling 
in the air” than the citizen can to shut himself within his four 
walls ignoring the life around him. It is when the former attempts 
this that his work appears still-born; as the blurb of Modern 
English Ballet says, his fantasy “must have a solid basis in the 
realities of human experience.” 

It is difficult to ascertain for whom Mr. Hall has written his 
book. It is unlikely to be for professionals or students of ballet, 
as by now they must be heartily sick of the same old story from 
Noverre to Diaghilev; nor could he mean to tell them that 
“ Princess Ballet fell asleep amid dreams of empty splendour waiting 
for the kiss of charming Prince Fokine” or talk about “a ballet 
called La Sylphide.” It seems, therefore, that it is dedicated to the 
vast number of people whose increasing patronage and enthusiasm 
have made possible the spectacular rise of the art in this country 
The purpose is good. The public needs and deserves guidance and 
as much serious writing as possible on an art which, until com- 
paratively recently, Has in this country been only flippantly treated. 
But even to the professional Mr. Hall’s book does not read 
easily. Ballet being the most evanescent of the arts, historians can 
only weigh past achievements according to the writings of those who 
have recorded before them. The author has evidently studied these 
conscientiously, but his first fifty pages are dull and tiresome and his 
writing does not come to life until he starts dealing with contem- 
porary material. Then, according to the way he has decided to 
arrange his chapters, he repeats much of what he has already said 
and goes into superfluous detail which upsets the balance of the 
whole. 

The main trouble with the book, however, is that it falls between 
two stools. Either it should have been impartially historical—as 
are C. W. Beaumont’s books—or it should have been approached 
from the subjective and critical angle, as in Prejudice for Ballet by 
A. V. Coton, to which Mr. Hall frequently refers. For a writer 
on the art of the dance this clear line of demarcation is absolutely 
vital ; it is most dangerous to mix fact with personal judgement 
if the reader cannot verify this judgement before the work in 
question. Critics of literature, music and painting have no need to 
observe so rigid a rule because the objects of their discussion are 
permanent, but a great deal of the choreography mentioned by 
Mr. Hall has disappeared from the repertoires of today, and in any 
case, as he so rightly points out, balletic productions deteriorate— 
or at least change—almost from their initial performance. It is a 
pity the author has not confined himself to the valuable historical 
aspect, because his critical standards are shaky. He obviously has 
a very strong bias towards “ free dancing ” at the expense of ballet, 
and the disproportionate importance he attaches to certain choreo- 
graphers and dancers can, one feels, only be explained by an 
attraction drawing him to their personalities. It is difficult to have 
much faith in the values of a ballet critic who describes Celia 
Franca as “a pure classical dancer” and Beryl Grey as having 
difficulty in achieving the proper nobility in classic rdles, and who 
places Robert Helpmann—as a dancer—* in a class by himself”; 
or, in the pictorial arts, to respect the opinion of someone who 
lightly dismisses Fragonard, Robert and Boucher as the producers 
of “ sentimental paintings * and who thinks Rowlandson “ the best 
artist of his day.” 


By Fernau Hall. (Melrose. 20s.) 
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If it ts possible for readers of the book to separate facts from 
critical judgements, then Mr. Hall will have rendered some service 
to English ballet; if on the other hand they take all he says as 
gospel, then, instead of guiding, he will simply mislead, and where 


he has meant to elucidate he will find he has done little but 
confuse LILLIAN Browse 
. 
Bees in the Bonnet 
Somewhere South of Suez. By Douglas Reed. (Cape. 128s, 6d.) 


Hitcer did not die in the bunker, says Mr. Reed ; he was spirited 


away bv his Soviet confederates His Soviet confederates ? Ah, 
ves: Hitler may have fooled you and me and Mr. Churchill, but 
he could not fool Mr. Reed. We thought that Hitler was the 


of Communism and the Jews ; Mr. Reed knows that he was 
their accomplice. And if you should wonder why a whole chapter 
should be devoted to this crackpot Ruritanian romance in a book 
that purports to be about South Africa, read on and discover that 
the colour-problem there is exacerbated by Hitler's allies, by “ strong, 
astute forces bent on destroying the white man ~—by Soviet Com- 
munism and Political Zionism 

These are the two bees in Mr. Reed's bonnet, and their buzzing 
almost drowns the quieter voice of the good reporter whose sharp 
eyes still peep out occasionally from under that preposterous head- 
gear. When he sets down what he sees——and he sees much—-Mr. Reed 
can still charm, persuade, inform. He sees the Indian Ocean’s breakers 
at Port Elizabeth “ charging in like white cavalry on a blue field,” 
and his picture of the poor-white girls, with their reddened lips, 
blackened lashes and lustreless eyes is both exact and moving. He 
notes the significance of Johannesburg's bustling and 
invigorating by day, empty an hour after dusk, when the “ white 
man withdraws into his home and yields the town to the dark man.’ 

But if he 1s still, now and again, a good reporter, he is always 
an uncommoniy bad leader-writer. Mr. Reed the reporter notes 
the reality of racial discrimination ; Mr. Reed the leader-writer sets 
out to persuade us that the African’s resentment of it-—-surely the 
natural, the least artificially stimulated resentment in the 
world —is the work of “ international aspirants to world power who 
seck to raise the dark man against the white one.” And so sure ts 
he that things are not what they seem, that it is a Zionist Communist 
that is in the woodpile, that even the poor Fabians become “ the 
mysterious Fabian Society in London,” as though they were another 
(but a Russian-Jewish) Mafia or Broederbond. Mysterious! 

So dizzy does Mr. Reed become, under the buzzing of his bees, 
that he complains—after insisting that it is sinister Muscovites that 
stir the African to protest-—that the outcry at U.N.O. about South 
Africa’s treatment of her Indians “ rings false to those who observe 
how seldom the roofiess Bantu is mentioned there.” Protest against 
discrimination, and you are a Communist stooge ; fail to protest, 
and you merely show yourself outstooged. In one paragraph it is 
the Communists that prevent large-scale British immigration to 
South Africa; in another it is the anti-Communist Nattonalist 
Government. Mr. Reed's mild comment on this double-barrelled 
discovery of his own is that it is “ paradoxical.” 

It would be mischievous to recommend this book as an intro- 
duction to South Africa and her problems, but those who need no 
introduction may find in it some glimpses of the South African scene 
that they can recognise, as well as matter for some quiet chuckles. 
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Perhaps the most agreeable thing about it is the wealth of quotations 
from Anthony Trollope’s forgotten book on South Africa quota. 
tions that are typically shrewd and unexpectedly apt for thei; age 
But Trollope visited South Africa three-quarters of a century ago 


before Mr. Reed's bees were born. Cyrit Ray 
Fiction 

The Flowering Cross. By Francis Stuart (Gollanez. 9s.) 

Roberta. By Mary Lamont. (Duckworth. 9s. 6c.) 

Some Tame Gazelle. By Barbara Pym. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

Clash by Night. By Susan Gillespie. (Hutchinson, ys. Oc.) 

Nothing Serious. By P. G. Wodchouse. (Jenkins. 8s. 6d.) 


The Flowering Cross is, about love and tenderness, and the 
difficulty of deciding not only between appearance and reality, but 
between different levels of reality. It considers our bewilderment 
at finding that we change when most we desire to be constant ; and 
comes to the conclusion that, whereas a man can love several women 
in different ways, and even be driven by his love of one woman inty 
the arms of another, only in one woman can he find that companion- 
ship on every level which is real love 
The theme is not novel, but it is salutary, and Mr. Stuart states 
it passionately and forcibly, at times violently. A young sculpio 
called Louts, an Englishman, is thrown into prison in a French 
town because the authorities cannot understand what he is doing 
there. One day trom his cell-window he sees a woman sitting in 
the exercise yard. He writes her a note, telling her what the sight 
of her has meant to him, and receives a note in exchange. Instantly 
they are in love Louis is released first, waits for Alyse, and goes 
to fetch her when her sentence is ended. She is blind. The real 
relationship which maintained them in prison and through the 
separation now has to be transferred to everyday terms of space 
and time. After meeting many difficulties, of which Louis's poverty 
is the least, he and Alyse work out a new harmony together 
Mr. Stuart handles their story with his accustomed boldness and 
imaginative fire. The opening chapters in the prison are magni 
ficent, and passage after passage later in the book recalls them; 
but the writing is curiously uneven. Like many writers who work 
on more than one level of reality, Mr. Stuart sometimes forgets to 
tell us where he is. If for a moment we think of his novel as a 
house with, say, three floors, we need to be clearly shown on which 
floor the action of the moment is taking place. Now and thea, 
however, in The Flowering Cross it seems as if the floors were 
tilting like see-saws and causing us to lose our balance and slide 
from one to another. Mr. Stuart has also developed a tendency, 
which I find distressing, to write occasionally in a manner very 
much after D. H. Lawrence. I will not give a quotation, since any 
one such passage would badly misrepresent the book as a whole 
Mr. Stuart is one of the most interesting and passionately imagina 
tive of our novelists, and the more he can remain himself, the 
better for us all 
It is sometimes possible to convey the atmosphere and the 
emotional climate of a book by a single quotation. This is not a 
method to be overworked, as it would offer temptations to a lazy 
reviewer, and there is always the possibility that the author might 
not agree upon the appropriateness of the paragraph selected. I 
will, however, risk the method for the next three books on this 
week's list, in the belief that in each case the paragraph will give 
a reasonable clue as to what the book is like 
Roberta tells how a little girl grew up some fifty years ago in a 
large house in the country. The memories are deeply and honestly 
examined ; the writing is unpretentious and simple. 
Later that night she had another vision. Feeling vaguely ups 
und worried, and very lonely, as she so often did this term, s 
wandered to the gallery before going to bed. Sometimes once ther: 
her feet seemed to take her in an automatic way up Mother's slats 
tbsolving her from guilt ! 


She stood, leaning on the rail, looking 
fown into the dark hall, lit only by the dim bulb below the archwa 

and just now, by a rosy glow coming from the dining-room doo 

Funny, she thought idly, it’s late for Charles to be shutting up 
Suddenly the light went off in the dining-room and up the steps in 

the hall came a figure, bald-headed, in a dark suit. It ! 
all slowly, walking in a curtous half-tiptocing way, 
unsteady.” 
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Ihere is more to the book than this paragraph 
contains most of the ingredients—including that all-pervading sense 
of guilt which so many parents of that period gave their children 
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The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
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aggravated by anxiety for her husband and by financial worries. 
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96 THE 
emphasis on the effects upon women’s lives of the few men wh 
move in their environment: 

Nearly twentyepast one!” said Harriet, as they sat down to 
their meal. * The Archdeacon has delayed everything. I suppose 
he imagined Emily would be cooking.’ 

I don't suppose he thought about it at all, men don’t as a rule,’ 
said Belinda, ‘they just expect meals to appear on the table and 
they do. 

Of course, Emily usually does cook,’ went on Harriet, * it’s only 
that she can’t manage foreign dishes.” She took a liberal second 
helping of risotto. * This is really delicious.’ 

It was Ricardo’s recipe,’ said Belinda absently. 

We really must go and get some more blackberries soon,’ said 
Harriet. * Although in October the devil will be in them. You know 
What the country people say.” 

Here again you have most of the ingredients which Miss Pym very 
skilfully combines. Add a curate, an exotic. stranger and rather 
more archdeacon than appears above, and you have a very fair 
idea of the flavour of Miss Pym’s old country recipe. 


Clash by Night, drawn from farther East, imports stronger 
flavours. It would not be hard to find a paragraph expressive of 
its outer drama, its drama of events ; but its inner drama is equally 
strong, and, if it were not indicated, the reader might get a wrong 
impression. I therefore plump for the book's inner, more personal, 
excitements. Videlicet: 

“Since the New Year Sophie had been on night duty at the 
hospital, and she had been sleeping at the Morrises’ house in the 
day-time, having made the reasonable explanation that the drive 
home was too long for her to make before she could get to bed. 

“*It is worrying Paul,’ Eveline said. ‘Though he says little to 
me about it.’ 

“And that was an admission—a_ confession, almost—Foster 
thought, how since that fatal Christmas an alien atmosphere had 
crept into that house where love and trust had once dwelt. Sophie 
wus responsible, but not knowing, or caring, temporarily possessed 
by a blind indifference, almost a heartlessness towards them. 

“But could you not tell her?" he ventured. * About her 
father? ’” 

The scene is an Indian State after the partition, with its resultant 
changes of government, and the characters include a number of 
Britons who, although warned to clear out, refuse, in their various 
ways and for their various reasons, to be disturbed. Miss Gillespie 
shows every sign of knowing her background and of observing her 
characters clearly 

Phat lord of language, Dr. P. G. Wodehouse, no quotation could 
represent, nor synopsis clarify. Let me say only that he is at work 
once more, and that Bingo Little, Lord Emsworth, the Crumpet and 
others are involved. L. A. G. STRONG. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Thomas Bewick. By Graham Reynolds, (Art and Technics. 6s.) 


THis is the second monograph on Bewick to appear within two 


years ; and Mr. Reynolds's appreciation is no obvious improvement 
on*Mr. Rayner’s King Penguin of 1947. It includes, the publishers 
claim, “over 100 examples of Bewick’s finest woodcuts” (there 


are, in fact, ninety-nine), while the earlier book was graced with 
only sixty-seven ; but the first production was more finished. The 
robin was not left perched at the top of a blank page, and the end- 
papers and cover were not wasted. Mr. Rayner’s essay was lively 
from the first glimpse of Carlyle reading Bewick’s Memoir; Mr. 
Reynolds, determined perhaps not to copy material, never mentions 
the opinions of Carlyle, Wordsworth or Ruskin, rather to the 
reader's loss, though he begins in strangely similar fashion with 
Jane Eyre enjoying The History of British Birds. Mr. Reynolds's 
essay, divided into sections on Bewick’s life and work, is complete, 
concise and more scholarly than its predecessor, but it lacks 
animation. Ali the same, we may be grateful to Mr. Reynolds for 
more than a bibliography : he has filled many gaps in Mr. Rayner’s 
work, and reproduced a series of illustrations to the fable, The Fox 
and the Grapes, which place Bewick, neatly and deservedly, in the 
English tradition of fable illustration. A more liberal survey of 
engravers would always be welcome: it might be instructive to 
compare Bewick’s Aesop with Grandville’s La Fontaine, and no 
lover of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries or of rural England 
can collect too many of Bewick’s downright and delicate, humorous, 
inimitable wood-engravings. Until a more solid book appears, Mr. 
Reynolds's monograph is a pleasant introduction to Bewick ; those 
who study him further may read both essays and, with a little 
judicial editing, collate a more nearly adequate biography 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS * 
Ir says a good deal for the toughness of investment morale and 
for the trim condition of markets that prices are standing up well 
to the onslaught of the political news. So far the index of industrial 
Ordinary share prices has fallen by less than-4 per cent., and 
although some of the volatile groups, such as gold shares, have 
suffered much heavier falls, there has never been anything approach. 
ing a rout. For the present one must obviously be prepared for 
sensitive markets in which prices will fluctuate from day to day 
with changes in the Korean situation, but sooner or later some 
attempt will have to be made to adjust investment policies to what 
are judged to be the realities of a world which, although not at 
war, is seriously re-arming. The main ingredients seem to me to 
be production and employment at full stretch, firm commodity 
prices, some re-direction of economic resources, a re-fuelling of 
inflation and increased taxes. From the investment angle, much 
depends on how much of each ingredient goes into the mixture, and 
of that one cannot be sure. Broadly, the implications look good 
for commodity shares and not so good for gilt-edged stocks 
Industry’s Financing Needs 

Scarcely a day passes without some fresh evidence coming to 
hand of the heavy capital requirements of industrial companies to 
finance the holding of stocks at the current level of prices. With 
taxation at its present height, imposing strict limits on the sums 
which even the most successful businesses can plough back to 
reserves, the provision of adequate industrial capital has already 
become an acute financial problem. The Government, although 
well aware of it, shows little willingness to do much about it, 
Meantime, more and more companies are having to bring forward 
financing plans even in today’s unfavourable stock market environ- 
ment. One of these outstanding instances is Patons and Baldwins, 
the Yorkshire woollen undertaking, which is issuing £3 million of 
4 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock at 98. This issue is 
being confined to the company’s 18,000 stockholders, but the new 
Debenture will subsequently be available on the Stock Exchange 
If it can be purchased at a small premium over the issue price of 
98 it will be an attractive safety-first investment. 

In his statement accompanying the full report for the year to 
April 29th Mr. Philip A. Wright, the deputy chairman, explains 
why it is necessary for Patons and Baldwins to make this issue after 
having raised nearly £5,900,000 of new money on Preference and 
Ordinary shares as recently as last year. That sum was required 
for the construction of the company’s new factory at Darlington, 
which, it is now disclosed, will call for a further £1,650,000 over 
the next 18 months. Original estimates have been exceeded, partly 
owing to increased building, labour and material costs, and partly 
as a result of alterations and extensions,. including the installation 
of the most up-to-date types of machinery. Fortunately, the group 
has ample liquid resources with which to cover this extra sum, but 
not enough to finance the holding of larger wool stocks at the 
current level of prices. The new issue, allowing for the conversion 
of £500,000 of existing First Mortgage Debenture stock and under- 
writing expenses, &c., will bring in £2,350,000. Mr. Wright makes 
it plain, however, that even this amount may not be sufficient if the 
upward trend of wool prices is not halted or reversed over the next 
two years. For this reason the directors, foreseeing the possibility 
of a further funding operation to repay bank indebtedness, have 
taken power to issue another £3 million of new Debenture stock 
As to prospects, Patons and Baldwins’ shareholders are warned of a 
growing consumer resistance to high selling prices and of the possi- 
bility of a fall in wool values at some later date. For the present, 
however, the problem of selling a steadily increasing output is being 
viewed with guarded optimism. Quoted at 74s. 6d., the £1 Ordinary 
shares are offering a yield of just over 54 per cent. on the 20 per 
cent. dividend rate In present conditions, I regard this return as no 
more than adequate. 


A § per cent. Return 
It is one of the most reassuring aspects of the current situation 
in the investment markets that City issuing houses are still braving 
the day-to-day unsertainties and launching new capital issues. It 
need hardly be emphasised that in difficult times the terms on whic! 
new capital is offered to the public have to be made more than 
usually attractive. It follows that there should be some usetfu! 
investment opportunities in the new issue market for those who are 
(Continued on page 99) 
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MEETING 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR’S SUCCESSFUL TRADING 


COMPANY 











INCREASED AERO ACTIVITY 





SATISFACTORY OVERSEAS BUSINESS 





Tue forty-third annual general meeting of Rolls-Royce, Limited, was 

held on July 19th at the Midland Hotel, Derby. 

Lord Hives expressed regret on behalf of all the shareholders at 

the absence of Mr. E. C. Eric Smith, due to illness, and said they would 

all wish him a speedy recovery. 
The secretary (Mr. G. D. L. 


meeting and the report of the auditors. 
The following is the chairman's statement which had been circulated 


with the report and accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1949, 
and was taken as read: — ‘ 

The accompanying accounts cover your company’s operations for the 
year 1949, and the overall picture which they present is one of another 
year’s successful trading. 


Carnegie) read the notice convening the 


Moror-CarR Division - 

The motor-car division has suffered from the various restrictions to 
which I have referred previously. Devaluation produced an increase in 
the export orders,“but to some extent this advantage was offset by the 
steady increases which had been occurring before and have continued 
since devaluation in the prices of many of the materials which we use. 

Commercial and economic restrictions have not prevented us, however, 
from doing everything in our power to enhance the reputation already 
earned for our present range of Silver Wraith, Silver Dawn and Mark VI 
Bentley cars. The recent reduction in the purchase tax mitigates one of 
the big handicaps unde~ which we have been operating, and will be of 
material assistance to us in making plans to meet the needs of both the 
home and overseas markets. It is unfortunate, however, that many of 
the restrictions on overseas trade still persist, but your company is deter- 
mined not to relax its efforts abroad, although at the present time much 
of the business is unremunerative. 

The Ministry of Supply has now specified our “ B” 
for certain of their new combat vehicles. The motor-car division, 
whom the task of producing these engines will fall, is busily engaged on 
the necessary Organisation 


range of engines 
on 


AERO DIVISION 

The Aero Division has experienced a further increase in activity, the 
outstanding feature of which has been the volume of business in overseas 
markets. 

Technical Progress.—In the civil field there has been a steady develop- 
ment of the Merlin installations, of which British Overseas Airways 
Corporation and Trans-Canada Air Lines now have substantial numbers 
in operation. Success in this field is measured by reliability and economy, 
and the achievement of these goals in the high performance engine 
requires unremitting effort on the part of design and development staff._ 

There has been steady development in the Dart gas turbine propeller 
engine, and the power rating of the engine specified for the Vickers 
‘Viscount ” shows a substantial increase since the prototype first flew. 
The reception which has been given to this pafticular aeroplane by the 
various air lines throughout Europe, including Scandinavia, confirms the 
opinions which we had already formed regarding the high standard of 
passenger comfort made possible by the use of the gas turbine engine, 


MiIcLiraRy DEVELOPMENTS 

In the military field the outstanding event has been the performance 

of the Avon engine in the * Canberra ™ light bomber, designed and manu- 
factured by English Electric Company, Limited. There is no doubt that 
more will be heard of this particular aircraft and engine combination as 
it finds its way into service beside the Meteor aircraft which, with our 
Derwent engine, continues to serve not only the Royal Air Force but also 
Western Union Powers and other allies in ever-increasing numbers. 
_ The complex nature of the new family of engines of which the Avon 
is the forerunner places a high premium on fundamental research and 
design facilities, and it continues to be your company’s policy to foster 
and strengthen these particular activities in parallel with the subsequent 
development work which follows the prototype stage. The rate of 
technical development has, until recenfly, presented problems to the pro- 
duction departments, but the last year has seen substantial progress in 
this field also. There is still scope for further ingenuity if the production 
costs of the engines of the future are to stand comparison with those of 
the established piston engines. 

Our Glasgow factory has been maintained at a satisfactory level of 
activity. Particular attention continues to be given to the organisation 
of the speedy overhaul of piston engines, as this is an essential part of 
the service which must be offered to our many customers throughout the 
world. 





1950 a) 
OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 

Last year I referred to our collaboration with Messrs. Pratt and 
Whitney, and I am glad to say that this has continued most satisfactorily, 
The engines which Pratt and Whitney have developed from Rolls-Royce 
designs are already giving a good account of themselves in the Grumman 
* Panther” operated by the U.S. Navy. 

Neurer home, we continue to make a practical contribution to Western 
Union resources, and Belgium and France have both made progress in 
the local manufacture of our engines. 


SUL 2:3, 


Your managing director has recently returned from an extended 
tour through the Middle East to Australia, where your company 
has now established a very happy relationship with Commonwealth 
Aircraft Corporation, who have been nominated by the Australian 


Government to manufacture certain of our products under licence. The 
small investment which we made in this company a year ago is already 
showing a satisfactory return. 

During the year we have dealt with requests from many countries for 
advice and assistance in the establishment and use of their own engineer- 
ing resources, and we believe that in these various conversations we have 
established considerable goodwill for the future. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Our subsidiary and associated companies have traded successfully, 
Park Ward and Company, Limited, has had further successes with its 
special coachwork at exhibitions both at home and abroad, but is 
still faced with the difficulty of maintaining an economic output of bodies 
of the high quality associated with the company’s products. This position 
is shared by others engaged in similar work, and must continue to be a 
source of anxiety. 

Our Canadian company, whose results are of course affected by 
devaluation, continues to give practical effect to our policy of backing up 
overseas sales with technical service. 

Rotol, Limited, in which we are jointly interested with the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company, Limited, has added to its activities by acquiring 
a 50 per cent. interest in British Messier, Limited, who are engaged on 
the development of under-carriages and hydraulic systems for aircraft. 

Renfrew Foundries, Limited, have been kept busy during the year, and 
their position shows still further improvement. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDEND 


The figures in the accounts themselves require little additional comment. 
The form of the consolidated profit and loss account has been modified 
slightly to bring it into line with modern practice in these matters, and 
perhaps the most outstanding feature is the large proportion of the profit 
absorbed by taxation. This is in part due to the provision of extra 
depreciation considered necessary on certain assets, and in part to the 
conservative policy on stock valuation to which L have referred in previous 
years and which involves an additional tax burden in times of rising 
inventories. 

As regards the consolidated balance-sheet, it will be seen that there 
has been little change in the cash position. Increases in creditors and 
debtors are a natural result of the increased yolume of business. The 
true increase in our inventories is not immediately apparent as it is to 
some extent offset by increased payments which we have received on 
account of work in hand. A comparison of the fixed assets with those 
of the previous year reflects our policy of providing our development 
and production facilities with the most up-to-date equipment necessary 
for these purposes. 

In once again recommending the payment of a dividend at the same 
rate as last year, your directors have had regard to the present national 
position and to the future requirements of your company. The know- 
ledge and experience which is continually being accumulated by our 
technicians can only be turned to good account where the resources for 
the continued development of both existing and new products are avail- 
able, and your board feels that this demand can best be mei by a further 
increase in the balance of undistributed profits. 

PERSONNEL 

I am happy to refer to the high honour conferred upon your company’s 
managing director, who has been elevated to the peerage. This 
is indeed a fitting recognition of his outstanding service to the 
nation in those fields of engineering with which your company is 
associated. 

The widening scope of the company’s activities has made it desirable 
to increase the number of executive directors. Mr. W. A. Robotham 
and Mr. J. D. Pearson were invited to join the board during the year. 

Mr. Robotham, who has been with the company since 1920, has fer 
many years been closely identified with the technical development of our 
motor-cars. 

Mr. Pearson has had a wide experience of our aero engine activities 
both at home and abroad. 

Good engines require, not only good individuals, but also a good team, 
for their production. In the case of your company the team is as good 
as the product and we thank every member of it for the part they play 
therein. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
of 20 per cent., less tax, was approved. 


ind the dividend 
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The rising cost of clothing presents a special problem to the chare 
| single woman. To be neatly though plainly dressed is an share 
| encouragement to her self respect however small her income Th 
‘ may be, and if she is old, warm underclothing is a necessity. hous 
Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners The G.B.I. has always prided itself on being able to Is : 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s offer good clothing to Governesses and Private confi 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in Teachers, but for some years demand has fo r 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for exceeded supply. comy 
Britain in the form of agp ay a pay a _ To weight the scales in their favour the G.B.L. needs as much my 
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banking service at their disposal. lates 
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The Chartered Bank of India, | ial 
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Australia and China | ope! 

(Incorporated by Royal c harter in 1853) BENEVOLENT om 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. anc 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Liverpool Branch: pany 
27 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Rumford Street, Liverpool, 2. face 





West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 
The Bank's branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
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FINANC E AND INVESTMENT—(Continued from page 96). 


repared to shoulder the political risks and buy for the long view. 
4case in point is the offer for sale just made of 500,000 5} per cent. 
(umulative £1 Preference shares at 22s. each in Ca irrington, Sagar 
ad Company, old-established rayon cloth manufacturers. The 
owners now find it impossible to provide for Estate Duty with- 
wt denudi ng the business of liquid resources. Carrington, Sagar 
has been formed to acquire the £356,000 capital of Carrington and 
Dewhurst, which was foynded in 1885 and which possessed net 
sets with a book value of just over £1 million on April Ist. The 
purchase price for the operating company’s share capital was 
i million, divided equally between the 5} per cent. Preference 
dares, which have now been offered for sale, and the Ss. Ordinary 
shares. 

The Preference shares have been sold at 20s. each to the Charter- 
house Finance Corporation, which has incurred expenses of about 
js. Sid. a share in making the offer. It is an indication of the 
confidence of the original owners of the business that they intend 
fo retain the Ordinary capital unless Estate Duty requirements 
compel otherwise. An unusual feature of the prospectus is a profit 
record extending over 31 years, in other words over a period which 
has covered both booms and slumps in the textile trade. On the 
average figure of £153,994 for this 3l-year period the Preference 
dividend is shown to be covered over four times. If one takes the 
latest figure for the year to March 3lst, 1950, the cover is nearly 
0 times. The directors record their opinion that profits substan- 
tially in excess of the average should continue to be earned in the 
immediate future, especially since the weaving capacity of the 
operating company has been increased since 1928 by approximately 
140 per cent. through extensions provided out of liquid resources 
and earnings ploughed back into the business. Clearly this com- 
pany, like others in the rayon manufacturing trade, will have to 
face increasing competition, but ii is equally obvious that earnings 
would have to suffer a very sharp setback to jeopardise the Preter- 
The yield at 22 cent 


ence dividend. 2s. is a clear 5 per 


South-Western Industrial Affairs 

the of the South-Western Industrial 
ation three months ago the Ss. Ordinary shares, 
ding in the market around 9s. 9d., have steadily 
price of a disappointing performance, 
allowance for the deterioration in general stock 
Nov the announcement that Close 

the City investment bankers, are relinquishing their posi- 
secretaries and registrars to the yaANY result of a 
cleavage on the board. Whenever there internal trouble 
this kind it normally a good policy to avoid having a stake 
in the company until it can be seen that sound management 
is well installed. In this instance, however, the fall in the market 
price has been so severe that it should prove to be the case that the 
fall has been overdone. 1 understand that the earnings of the 
various subsidiaries, which are in the main in pottery and engineer- 
ng concerns, are satisfactory and that the forecast made three 
months ago of profits sufficient to cover a 20 per cent. dividend, 
with a fair margin in hand, is likely to be realised. Holders should 
see things through. 
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A Cheap Textile Share 
Investors to whom income yield is important and who are also 
n search of capital appreciation might consider the merits of the 
2s. Ordinary shares of James Rothwell, an old-established Lanca- 


shire business of spinners, weavers and makers-up of household 
iextiles and furnishing fabrics. This concern became a public com- 


pany as recently as October, 1948, when the shares were quoted 
just under 17s. Today, in spite of the excellent results and good 
dividends which the company has announced, the quotation is down 
to 14s. 3d. At this price the yield on the 70 per cent. dividend is 
the generous one of nearly 10 per cent. An important point is that 
this per cent payment has been made out of earnings, which 
for the past two years have averaged 175 per cent. That the com- 
pany has not merely been well managed on the business side, but 
prudently administered from the financial standpoint, may be judged 
from the fact that against the issued capital of £87,000 the latest 
balance-sheet shows a general reserve of £270,000 and a replacement 
reserve of £75,000. Current assets exceed current liabilities by 
nearly £500,000, liquid resources including £325,000 in cash, 
£100,000 in tax certificates, and £57,000 in Government securities 
In annual statement the chairman disclosed that demand for 
the goods produced by the group was still very great. 
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3/- per line Line averages 32 letters. 
Mitimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

NCESTORS traced by LAMBERT A 
4 RAGcETT Geneaologists apd Record 
earche 48, Woodhurst Avenue, Watiord, 
Her 
oe OWNER OCCUPIFR car obtain 
4 i ey for redecorations. refurnishing 
etc lower his monthly repayments 
by new mortgage arrangement 
thre ne Cits brokers; complete 
cance event of death Lowest ex- 
pense repayments up to 25 years extra 
tar privilege Tenants purchasing house 
now rented secure whole price on mortgage, 
including legal costs. &c in approved 
case Other purchasers: 90 per cent. oF 
new } ses at controlled price; others 80 per 
cent., or 90 per cent. in approved cases. No 
procuration fees charged by us For sincere 
service please call without obligation (9.30- 
5.30; Saturdays 12.30) or ‘phone or write, 
stating your age, advance required and 
other details for free quotation ANDREWS 
& Partners, Dept N.6, 38 Great St 
Helens, Bishopsgate, E.C.3 (Avenue 
2808/9 
BRrcoMe a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 

ticnist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 


cian-Caterer Medical Secretary. Expert 
Postal Courses; brochure (3d.), SECRETARY, 
Sthn. Training Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 6. 


























Cana Sufferer (50410) Poor man 
(65), wife afflicted with rheumatoid- 
arthritis which incapacitates her, needs 
nourishing foods, also boots and clothing 
Please help us to care for him This is 
but one of many sad cases for which funds 
are urgently needed. Jewellery, silver odd- 
ments, etc., gladly accepted and sold 
Narionat Society For Cancer Reiser, Dept. 
G.7, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Bes REPAIRS.—Grandfather, antique 
W. Pickrorp, 159, Victoria Street 
Vie. 7438 
I | AMMOND ORGAN WANTED by student 
LeicnTon, 53, Farnham Road, Guild- 
ford, Surrey 
|S gag REPAIRS, alterations. re- 
linings rames, &c Post or call for 
estimate. --REMAKE Hanpaacs Co 1B3a, 
Brompton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harrods 
H*e: s —_ e and re-cover —— 
x s and mattresses, Is 
nv mattresses into spring 
ype Wr f folder * Remaking 
Be ing Hes + Son, Lrp., 196, 1 
! Court Road w.i 
H' IERY MENDING 3-day Service 
l ble Mending on all Garmen 
i-day Service Post or al} Bert |! 
RIF MeNDERS Lrp., 156, Strand 
wWC.2 
OW TO STOP SMOKING World-famous 
H Method Explanatory Booklet Free 
STANLEY 165, Strand, London ; 
London, E.C.1 
ry COMPLEX eradicated 
for Free Book Britisn InstTi- 
t PRACTICAL Psycuotocr (BR 1% 
10% bury Place, London, N.5 
NSURI AGAINST COST OF ILLNESS 
I i zr home fees for 
t car ount t 
pt be r h c 
lieve 
i] Rae Js 
PROVIDENT 
thelomew Close 
Post Course, free leaflet 
29, Coolhurst Rd., N.8 
Informatior especting 
) Practice of the Religious 
Socie of Fr iends free on application to 
the RIENDS HOME SERVICE Co TRE, 
Friends House, Euston Rd., Londen, N W de 
*ELLING EwetLeey OR §& 
s' i yn Garder 
we f£ Record 
Let vi ci Pear) 
£5-4 ; Gold Pocke tches and C! 
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£15- £250 Ww necnes anc 
Ring £ £25 Solid Sil * f 
and Trophies £10- £100 ‘Gol 
Cast , 10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets 
tre £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, and up to 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
i Brooches Bracelets and Earrings 
by ~~ Expert (Fellow 
ical As a If you cannot 
call 5 onally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Px It will be quite safe, and yot 
wil} receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no Obligation to sell—M. Hayes anv Sons, 
Lip., 106, Hatton Garden. London, E.C.1 
HOLborn 8177 
*‘MOKE to your heart’s content.-The 
‘ eriect herbal Smoking Mixture R 
He ath and Heather’s No, 64. It costs 1s. 
per 4-oz. packet, and is a blend of . 
quality British herbs.—Send 1s. 8d. for & 
packet of Ne 64 to HEATH AND HEATHER, 
Lyre (Dep No. C.22), Herb Specialists, 
£t. Aibans. A catalogue of all Heath and 
Heather's noicd Herb remedies wil) SO 
be sent on request 


‘© MUCH THE BETTER If you emone the 

cus Crescent ixture, n tsfoot 

nd of supreme quality 2/6 a... rn oz 
ost free estd over ‘a century 

Suaimptron anp Cooxe, Bromsgrove, Worcs 

‘TATE Ree ye ~_~ Nurse offers bospitality 

, for those in eed of rest or convales- 

cones or for ‘the aged in need of extra care 
ar exceptionally beautiful house 

Central heating. Garden Hampstead 2282 
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